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Hotes. 
LUXEMBOURG IN 1593. 


I take the liberty of writing to request you 
will accept the short notice which I enclose of a 


little book in my library of the time of Queen | 


Elizabeth, dedicated to Lord Burleigh, imprinted 
at London in 1593 by Peter Short for Thomas 
Chard, but entirely unknown to Ames, Herbert, 
and Dibdin : — 


The Description of the Low Countries, and of | 
the Provinces thereof, gathered into an Epitome out | 


of the “ Historie of Lodouico Guicciardini.” The 
dedication prefixed, to Lord Burghley, is signed 
“Thomas Danett.” 
I extract from it the following account of 
Luxemburg in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
Henry E tis. 


“ Luxembourg was erected into a Dutchie as it is 
thought by the Emperor Henry, the seventh Earle of 
Luxembourg. 

“It beareth the name of the principall Town thereof. 
It is bounded North with the Countrey of Liege and 
Namur, South with Lorraine, East with the Moselle and 
the bishoprick of Treues, West with part of the Moselle 
and part of the forest of Ardenne. 

“This countrey is replenished with mountains and 
forests, and embraceth the greatest part of the forest of 
Ardenne. 

“ It is deuided into two parts, the one called famenne, 
which is fruitfull of corne and of all good things, and 





hath in it some Mines, and divers sorts of goodly stone, 
among the which are those whereof excellent good lime 
is made, It yealdeth also some wine. The other part of 
the contrey is called Ardenne, which is barren, and pro- 
duceth no corn save a little Rie and Lent corne, but al 
sorts of venison, as Hart, Hinde, Goate, Hare, Cony, and 
also fowle wonderfull plenty, especially one kind of fowle 
called Caurette, like to our Quailes but much sweeter. 
This fowle is of diuers colours, and hath red eies and 
feet, the flesh passing white and delicate. There are also 
in this part of the countrey wilde hens of two sorts, one 
as great as Turky cocks, called Limoges; the other of 
the greatness of our common hens, called Bruiers; of both 
the which sortes is wonderfull abundance wilde in the 
woods and fields, 

“ This country being a frontier against France, hath 
often beene miserably afflicted in the wars, and diuers 
townes, yea the principall itselfe, often sacked and de- 
stroyed. By this countrey runne many rivers, especiallie 
the Moselle. 

“ This Dutchie containeth in circuit about 70 leagues; 
and in it are 20 walled Townes, namelie, Luxembourg, 
the principall of the whole countrey, Arlon, Rodemarck, 
Theonville, Grauemakre, Coningmakre, Dickrich, Vireton, 
Esteruerck, Vadalen, Bastonac, Mommedi, Neufchasteau, 
Danuillers, Maruil, Laroche en Ardenne, Durby, S. Vite, 
Marche Salme. 

“Other townes there are, sometime walled, but now 
unwalled, either by the fury of the Wars or by treaty of 
Peace, as Iuois, Chini, Laferte. Also divers castels there 
are very ancient and noble, like to little townes, as 8. John 
& Mandreschet, having both of them the title of Earl- 
doms. Likewise Bidburg, Sauuachi, Pambrug, Clearueau, 
and Hoffalis, are al very good castels, 

“ There are likewise in this Dutchy 1169 villages, 
divers of which are faire and great, namelie, La Rochette, 
Auio, and S. Hubert, called The towne of debate, because 
many times strife with the Liegeoys hath been about it. 

“jn this Dutchie are vii Earledomes, many baronies, 
and other Seniories infinite. 

“ The states of this Countrey consist of Three Members 
(viz.), Prelates, Nobles, and Towns, 


* The Citty of Luxembourg. 


“ Though it passeth the river Elze, it is called Luxem- 
bourg, because it was dedicated to the Sunne as it were, 
Lucis Burgum: so Arlon was dedicated to the Moone, 
and is so called Quasi Ara Luna, because Diana was 
worshipped there. Juois, one letter being transposed, 
beareth the name of Jupiter. Mars in famennz of the 
god Mars, and Mercurt (a good village standing be- 
tweene Chasteau de soy and Bastoigne) of Mercury. So 
Theonuille is as it were Pantheon, because it was dedi- 
cated to all the Gods—a word compounded of Greek and 
French. Besides divers other places in this Countrey 
bearing their names, though very corruptlie, of the Pagan 


| gods or planets. 


“ Luxembourg is large and very strongly seated, yet 
but reasonably built, because in the warres it hath often 
been destroyed in such sort that the citizens, being very 


| poore by reason of the wars, have not only been careless 
| in repairing it, but many of them 
| abandoned it. 


have also cleane 


“In the Convent of the Order of St Francis in this 
Towne lieth buried John king of Boheme (sonne to the 


| Emperour Henry the 7, and father to Charles the fourth), 


slain at the battaile of Crecy by the English, An, 1348. 
“In Luxembourg resideth the Councell of the whole 


| Province, which appealeth to Malines. In the said councell 


they plead both in Dutch and French, because some of 
the country use the Dutch tongue at Luxembourg itselfe, 
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Arlon, Rodemarck, Theonuille, and divers other townes, 
and some the French, as Juois, Monmedi, Maruil, Dan- 
villiers ; but let us proceed to the other Townes. 

“ Arlon is desolated by the wars, but now they begin 
to repaire it again. 

“ Rodemarck is a good little Town, with a strong 
Castell. 

“Theonville standeth upon the Moselle, having a 
goodly bridge over the river. The common opinion is, 
that Charles the Great established this town for one of 
the three seates of the Empire in these parts. This 
towne is marvellous strong, yet it was taken by the 
French under the leading of Francis Duke of Guyse, 
An. 1558; and at the assault thereof was Peter Strozzi, 
one of the foure Marshals of France, slaine; but it was 
by the last Treaty restored to King Philip againe. 

“Grauemackren and Coninkmackren standeth both 
upon the Moselle. 

* Dickriek, Vierton, Echternack, Nihil. | 

“ Vandalen, or Vianden, hath the title of an Earl- | 
dome. 

“ Bastonack is a good little Towne, and is commonly 
called Paris en Ardenne, because in it is helde a market 
of cattell and graine, and all other victuals, whither all 
the countrey resorteth, which greatly enricheth this 
place. In diuers Villages about this Towne is the blas- 
phemous Spanish, or rather heathenish custome of women, 
in bewailing their dead husbands used, who follow them 
to the church with miserable cries, howlings, and lamen- 
tations, beating, tormenting, tearing and scratching 
themselves by the waye as they go most shamefully with 
their nails. True it is, that the women here are much 
more modest than the Spanish women; for these are 
silent when they come into the church, to the great 
trouble of the whole companie. 

“ Mommedi standeth upon a high bill, at the foote 
whereof runneth the river Chiers, It is a strong towne, 
yet often taken in the last wars by the French, but by | 
the last treatie restored againe to the King of Spaine. ~ 

“ Neufchastel is a strong towne now, but neyther so 
strong nor so great as in times past. 

“ Danuilliers, This towne was sacked by the Duke of 
Orleans, anno 1542, and again by Henry the Second, 
King of France, An, 1552; but it was restored to King 
Philip by the last Treatie, and is now fairer and stronger 
than ever before. 

“ Maruil standeth uppon the Chiers: the one halfe of 
this towne is Kinge Philippes, and the other halfe the 
Duke of Lorraines, for the which cause it is called Ville 
Commune. 

“La Roche en Ardenne and Durby are both erected 
into Earldomes. ‘ 

“8, Vite is a little, but a very pleasant and a fine 
Towne. 

“ Salme is a proper rich towne, erected also into an 
Earldome. 

“ Marche, Marses or Mars, was heeretofore dedicated to 
Mars. But now let us speak a word or two of these | 
townes, they are destroyed or disfigured by the warres, | 
whereof the pryncipall is Iuoy. ; 

“Iuoy, which standeth upon the Chiers. It was some | 
time a good towne and a strong, but hath often beene 
sacked in these last wars; especially by Henry, King of 
France, An. 1552. It was restored to King Philip, anno 
1558, by the last Treatye, but with condition that it 
should no more be walled nor fortified, 

“ Chiny hath beene so often spoiled in the wars that it 
remaineth yet unwalled, notwithstanding now they begin 
to repaire it againe. It is an Earldome, and hath large 
Seniorie and Jurisdiction over diuers townes. : 

“ Laferte standeth upon the Chiers. It is also unwalled 
and part of the castle ruinated. 
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“ No Prouince in all the Low countreys is so replenished 
with Nobility as this Duchy of Luxenbourg, who also 
gouerne their Subjects and Tenants like pesants of 
France, or rather like slaues, contrarie to the liberty of 
the rest of the Prouinces of these Low Countreys. Other- 
wise the Nobilitie of this Dutchy are full of all vertue, 
truthe, faithe to their prince, constancy, curtesie, hos- 
pitalitie, and loue one to another; and often frequent 
together, and very frankly and liberallie entertain one 
another in their Castels and houses of pleasure. And 
aboue all other people, hate Lawe and Lawyers, and end 
their controuersies amonge themselves without processe. 
The chiefe exercise of the Nobility is Armes and Hunting. 
This was the first Title that the Emperour Charles bare 
at his christening.” 


AN OLD STORY REVIVED. 

When the recent outbreak took place in Ire- 
land, I read the following account in The Times of 
some mere youths that eloped from restraint to 
join the insurgents : — 

“Gorxe To Jom tHe Fenians. — During the ex- 
citement which the announcement of a Fenian rising 
in Kerry created among the Irish residents of Liverpool, 


| two little boys, of whom the elder was not more than nine 
| years of age, were one evening missing from the town. 


They had been sent in the morning to the lower school 
of the Liverpool College, with the quarter's fees, so that 
in all they would have between 60s. and 70s. in their 


| possession. Anxious inquiries were made about them 


from day to day, but no clue was obtained as to their 


| whereabouts until a letter was received from one of the 


runaways, bearing the Dublin post-mark, and requesting 
that they might be fetched back, as they were without 
the means for securing a return passage across the Chan- 
nel, The father of one of them proceeded to Dublin by 
the next packet, and found the young scapegraces at 
the place indicated by the letter. In answer to interro- 
gatories, the elder of the two said ‘they went to join the 
Fenians;’ but, like many others who, though with a 
different object in view, have been searching for them, 
they had been unable to find them.”—Liverpool Albion. 
This circumstance reminded me of an occurrence 
during the earlier part of the civil war between 
Charles I. and the Parliament, when some very 
young gentlemen were so smitten with the cha- 
racter of Prince Rupert and the love of fighting 
as to break through all scholastic bounds, and go 
to the Prince at the time when he was in the 
hey-day of his exploits; and, as May the histo- 
rian says, “flew with great fury through divers 
counties,” though in a very different cause from that 
which lately excited our juvenile Hibernians. 
Here is the notice of this little transaction, 
which I believe has not hitherto appeared in print. 
I picked it up some years ago out of the corre- 


| spondence of Sir William Brereton, the celebrated 
| commander in Cheshire for the Parliament. He 
| thought it worthy of a place among his collection 


of letters : — 
“ Aire from M° Speaker concerning 2 boyes prisoners at 
Tarvin. 


a 
“Whereas Will™ St. Laurence and John Gandy 
twoe yonge boyes at Bury in Suffolke ran away from 
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Schoole to Prince Rupert about twoe yeares agoe, and to 
the intollerable griefe of theyr parents were nev’ heard of 
since till now very lately that they heare they are pri- 
soners at Tarvin or thereabouts. If yor pious endeavo™ 
will bee pleased to second this bearer in findinge out 
the twoe lost sheepe and helping their sad parents to them 
againe, you will doe a most charitable deede and thereby 
engage 
“yor very lovinge ffreind, 
“Wm, LENTHALL, 
> “Speaker. 
+ London, Nov. 6, 1645.” 


This incident seems to have interested the feel- 
ings and amused the gravity of the _— of 
the Long Parliament, as it probably did that of the 
RNoundheads as well as the Cavaliers who heard 
of it, and may perhaps continue to do so with 
others who read of it. Poor Eliot Warburton, 
who perished in the burning of the Amazon at 
sea, might have thought it not unworthy of his 
Prince Rupert and the Cavaliers. If you consider 
it in this light, you will perhaps give it insertion 
jn your columns. le Us 


WILLIAM COLLINS.* 
II. 

I am now to prove what I have asserted re- 
specting the Odes in Dodsley’s Collection. 

In the first stanza of that on “The Death of 
Col. Ross,” the original reading was “sunk in 
grief” ; in Dodsley it is “ stain’d with blood” ; 
and surely the former is more appropriate to 
** Britannia’s Genius.” 

The fourth stanza is — 

*“ Blest youth, regardful of thy doom, 
Aerial hands shall build thy tomb, 

With shadowy trophies crown'd ; 
Whilst Honour bath’d in tears shall rove 
To sigh thy name through every grove, 

And call his heroes round.” 

For this we have in Dodsley — 

“ O'er him, whose doom thy virtues grieve, 
Aerial forms shall sit at eve, 

And bend the pensive head; 

And, fallen to save his injur’d land, 
Imperial Honour’s awful hand, 
She'll point his lonely bed.” 


Surely every reader must perceive the superiority 


of the original in every respect, more especially | 


in grammar. 


The seventh and eighth stanzas are, for some 


reason which I cannot divine, omitted by Dodsley. 
The ~ himself would not, I feel certain, have 
struck 
land; and without the eighth stanza the “ pic- 
tur'd glories ” of the ninth are not quite clear. 
For the first line of the ninth stanza — 
“Tf drawa by all a lover's art,” 


* Continued from page 351. 


out the allusion to the Duke of Cumber- | 


_ Dodsley has — 

“Tf weak to soothe so soft a heart,” 
which is perhaps better, but in which is lost, it 
may be, the poet’s allusion to his affection for 
the lady. In the first line of the last stanza, 
“Where’er” should perhaps be “ Whene’er.” 

In the “ Ode to Evening” we have in the first 

stanza of the poet's edition — 
“ May hope, O pensive Eve, to soothe thy ear, 
Like thy own brawling springs ;” 
in Dodsley — 
“ May hope, chaste Eve, to soothe thy modest ear, 
Like thy own solemn springs.” 

Now how does “chaste” apply particularly to 
Eve? and surely, if she was chaste, there was no 
need to say her ear was “ modest.” “ Brawling,” 
as it —— noise, is, I grant, not very appro- 

riate; but how could a spring be “solemn” ? 
The right word would have been the Miltonic 
“‘ warbling.” 

In the third stanza I think “ While air” is 
better than Dodsley’s “Now air.” The ninth is 
| in the original — 
| “Then let me rove some wild and heathy scene, 

Or find some ruin, midst its dreary dells, 
Whose walls more awful nod 
By thy religious gleams,” 
where, by the way, “Or” in the second line is, I 
believe, an instance of the printer's usual con- 
fusion of or and and. For this Dodsley presents 
us with — 

“ Then lead, calm Vot’ress, where some sheety lake 

Cheers the lone heath, or some time-hallowed pile, 
Or upland fallows grey 
teflect its last cool gleam.” 


Can any one make sense, or even grammar, of 
this? and where else do we meet with “ sheety”’? 
This stanza I regard as decisive of the whole 

uestion. Itcannot have been written by Collins. 
Tn the next stanza there was no need to change 
“Or if” to “Whene’er.” Finally, in the last 
stanza, “‘smiling Peace” is ill replaced by “ rose- 
lipped Health,” for what has Ilcalth to do with 
Eve? and “rose-lipped” is rather too pretty for 
Collins, I would, in fine, strongly recommend 
future editors to print these two Odes exactly as 
they are in the poet’s own edition of 1746. 

The “Ode on the Death of Thomson” was 
| published, we are told, in June 1749, but I know 
not how or by whom. Mr. Wilmott mentions 
two editions or readings, one by Fawkes and the 
| other, the established text, by Langhorne; and 
| he, with great good taste and sound judgment, 
| gives the preference to “grove,” the reading of 
| the former, over “ grave,” that of the latter in the 

first and the last line. I trust that “ grave” will 
| no more reappear in these lines. 
| Mr. Wilmott seems to think that the Ode was 
conceived in going wp the Thames; my conception 
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is, that it was in going down the river. The theory 
which I formed on the spot one evening many 
years ago is, that Collins may have been one of a 
jovial party which dined on Eel-pie Island, and 
that after having drunk, as was the use in those 
days, they embarked on their return to town. 
A'slight reaction of melancholy came probably 
over the poet, and as he gazed on the wooded 
Richmond Hill he thought of Thomson, who had 
lately died there, and he, it is likely, commenced 
his Ode. As the Thames makes a bend opposite 
Petersham Meadows, he says, “ slowly winds”; 
and the sedge which grew along the Middlesex 
bank probably suggested the “deep bed of whis- 
pering reeds.” Richmond church is not visible 
from the river, and “ yon whitening spire ” was, 


it is most likely, given by the towers of the | 


churches of Chiswick and Putney, which he passed 
as he proceeded down the stream, and which are 
built, 1 believe, of the grey-white Kentish rag- 
stone. 

The “Ode on the Superstitions of the High- 
lands” was first printed in Edinburgh from an 
imperfect copy given by the author to Ilome, to 
whom it was addressed. A more complete copy 
was afterwards published in London, and that 
this was from the poet’s hand is evident from 
the great superiority of the twelfth stanza in it 
to that in the earlier edition. Strange to say, all 
the incorrect and ungrammatical passages, which 
I shall notice, are to be found in both copies! 

In the first line “ returnest ” should be departest, 
for it might appear doubtful whether “ Home” 
was & proper or a common noun, 

“ *Tis thine to sing how, framing hideous spells, 

In Sky's lone isle the gifted wizard-seer, 

Lodg’d in the wintry cave with Fate’s fell spear, 

Or in the depth of Uist’s dark forest dwells.” 
(Stanza iv.) 


What can be the meaning of “ Fate’s fell spear?’ 
I have not met with it in any system of mythology. 
I have sometimes thought we should read sphere, 
alluding to the sphere of Fortune ; but it does not 
satisfy. 

astray.” 
(Stanza vy.) 


“To monarchs dear, some hundred miles 


Here, beyond question, the right word is away, 
and yet the reading is the same in both copies, and 
Collins wrote a beautiful hand, as legible as print. 


* Ah, luckless swain! o’er all unblest indeed, 

Whom late bewilder’d in the dank, dark fen, 

Far from his flocks and smoking hamlet then, 

To that sad spot, where hums the sedgy weed.” 

(Stanza vii.) 

These lines are not good; “indeed” and “then” 
seem merely brought in for rhyme-sake, and there 
is no verb to govern “whom.” To make any 
sense, we should read Who's led, or Who strays, 
or something similar. But how strange it is that 


| 


| 


Collins—for his it must be—could have written 
such a passage. 
“ They drain the scented spring.” 
(Stanza x.) 
Here “sainted,” the reading of the earlier im- 
pression, seems preferable. Wordsworth has 
“sainted well” in his Prelude. 
“ There Shakespear’s self, with every garland crown’d, 
Flew to those fairy-climes his fancy sheen, 
In musing hour, his wayward sisters found, 
And with their terrors drest the magic scene,” 
(Stanza X1.) 

What is the meaning of the second line? Is it 
that he “flew his fancy” as a boy flies his paper 
kite? Or is“ Flew” used for “ flown,” and the 
line corresponds to the Latin ablative absolute ? 
By “ wayward sisters” is meant the “ weird 
sisters” of Macbeth, where in the original folio 
the word is always “weyard,” except in i. 3, 
where it first occurs, and where it is spelt “ wey- 
ward.” It would be rather a curious circumstance 
if Collins fancied that “ wayward ” was the right 
word. In what edition, I wonder, did he read 
the plays ? 

Here I stop, having perhaps wearied the reader, 
but, I hope, thrown some light on the Odes. 

THos. KEIGHTLEY. 


TWO CHURCHES IN ONE CHURCHYARD. 

The state of things shown in the subjoined ex- 
tract from the preamble of an old Local Act (15 
Geo. III. ¢. 49) is xo curious that it may perhaps 
deserve a record in “N, & Q.” 

By way of improving matters, the Act goes on 
to provide that one of the two churches (All 
Saints’) shall be pulled down, and that its incum- 
bent shall officiate in the other, which is to be the 
parish church of both parishes. Thus, instead of 
two churches in one churchyard, we now have 
two incumbents in one church ; and each of them 
appointed by a different patron. Even in the 


| placid and somnolent days of the 18th century, 


this arrangement must have been rather hazard- 
ous; and only fancy what it would be now-a- 
days, if one incumbent were a Ritualist and the 
other an Evangelical! Ilowever, it is not likely 
to continue much longer, and that is why I seek to 
gibbet the memory of it in your columns. 


“ Whereas there are within the town of Fulbourne, in 
the county of Cambridge, two parishes, the one called the 
parish of All Saints, the other the parish of Saint Vigors, 
both of which are united in one township, contributing 
in common to the relief of the poor, and having one set of 
officers for the relief thereof, and the repair of their high- 
ways ; and being also rated in common for all parochial 
charges and burthens, except for the repair of the 
churches belonging to each parish ; That in the said town 
there are two churches within the same churchyard, the 
one belonging to and called the Rectory Church of Saint 
Vigors, in the patronage of the Master.Fellows, and Scholars 
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of the College of Saint John the Evangelist, in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, the other belonging to and called the 
Vicarage Church of All Saints, in the patronage of the 
Bishop of Ely, each of which churches is repaired by the 
inhabitants of the respective parish to which it belongs ; 
that a great part of the said church of All Saints is fallen 
down, and the same cannot be made fit for Divine service 
unless it be entirely rebuilt, and the said parish being 
small, and the inhabitants thereof few in number, and of 
small property, they are unable to rebuild the same : and 
whereas, when the said Church of All Saints was standing, 


Divine service was never performed in both the said | 


churches at one and the same time, but was performed 
on Sundays at each church alternately in the morning 
and evening, and at each alternately on holydays, and 
the inhabitants of both parishes were accommodated with 
seats in each of the said churches, but the Marriages 
Christenings, and Burials of the inhabitants of each 





. 


parish were performed in their respective parish churches 


while they were both standing, and since that time, 
within the said Church of Saint Vigors, by permission of 
the rector thereof.” 

A. J. M. 


EDWARD WORTLEY MONTAGU, 

[ should like to perpetuate in the pages of 
“N, & Q.” the following narrative. My maternal 
grandfather, Joseph Kemp, was a captain in the 
merchant service. While his ship was lying at 
the docks, a mate came and asked him if they 
wanted a lad. He said, “ No.” 
there was one that was very anxious to come. 
“Tet me see him,” said the captain. The result 
was that he took him. It does not appear that 
anything at the time particularly struck him. 
However, after he had been at sea some time he 
got very uncomfortable, and one day told Captain 
Kemp that he wished to speak to him. When 
taken into his cabin, he told the captain that he 
was very unhappy; that he was there under false 
colours, under an assumed name; that the fact 
was he had run away from the Westminster 
School, and had changed clothes with a poor boy ; 
that his name was Edward Wortley Montagu. 
The cause of his unhappiness was that he could 
not keep his own counsel, but told the crew who 
he was, that he was related to a lord, Xc., but 
which they did not or would not believe, jeering 
him, and saying, “ My Lord, do this,” and “ My 
Lord, do that,” so that at last he «ame to himself, 
and resolved to speak to his captain. 

The captain, a well-informed Quaker, asked him 
several particulars, and having answered him 
satisfactorily, told him he could do nothing for 
him then; that he must attend to his duty, and 
await the result of his engagement. 


On Captain Kemp arriving at Malta or Gibral- | 


tar, he sought an interview with the admiral of 
the station, and informed him he had such a boy, 
and who he said he was. The admiral replied, 
“And no doubt what he says is true, for he has 
been advertised for in all the papers. Send him 
tome.” The admiral then took charge of him, 
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| and restored him to his friends. When Captain 
| Kemp saw him afterwards, he was handsomely 
| dressed in velvet, &c., as became his station. 
| Although wild and unsettled, he was ever grate- 
ful to his friend the captain, always addressing 
him as father or master, and paying him every 
respect up to the time he quitted England, 
never to return. Young Montagu used all the 
influence he possessed to benefit his friend, and I 
had a letter of his directing him to call at the 
Tower on the Duke of Montagu, who was then, I 
believe, Master-General of the Ordnance. This 
letter I gave to the first Lord Wharncliffe, on 
whom I called, and related the foregoing state- 
ment; he said he had no doubt it was fact. 

I had this account repeatedly from my own 
| mother, daughter of Captain Kemp, and am fully 
persuaded of the truth of it; and a cousin now 
living, ten years older than myself, had it also 
from his mother, another and elder daughter of 
the captain. 

Some years back—at least forty—I was going 
by coach to St. Alban’s, and on asking if we went 
| through Elstree, a gentleman said “ Yes.” Ithen 
| related how my mother and her parents visited 
Edward. Wortley Montagu at Boreham Wood. 
The gentleman, a Mr. Baker of Bond Street, said 
he lived in the same house, &c. I then described 
a particular pond with a sloping bank. He said 
it was there still, and he should be most happy 
to show me the place if I would call; but I had 
| not an opportunity. 


The circumstance of his entering on board some 
ship whose captain is described as a “ well-in- 
formed Quaker,” is recorded in some work on re- 
markable persons; and should any of your readers 
he able to give its title, I shall be much obliged. 

James Wricut. 

32, Talbot Road, West Holloway. 


[Mr. Forster, who was requested by the parents of 
young Montagu to use every possible means for the dis- 
covery of the fugitive after his two elopements from the 
Westminster School, published a narrative of the occur- 
rences in the Public Ledger, Oct. 25,1777. The second 
flight, that furnished by our correspondent, was managed 
Forster was not aware that 


more artfully than the first. 
his youthful passenger had divulged his name to the 
Quaker captain, although he states there was a mixture 
of the parent and the master in his treatment of the lad. 
He found him, as he supposed, a poor, deserted, friendless 
boy; he clothed him decently, fed him regularly, and 
made a sea-life as comfortable to him as the nature of it 
would admit. According to Forster’s narrative, “ as soon 
as the vessel reached Oporto, Montagu decamped, Not a 
syllable of the language did he know: yet he ventured a 
considerable distance up the country, It was the vintage 
He offered himself as an assistant in any capa- 
For two or 


season. 
city ; was tried, and found very useful. 
three years did he continue in the interior parts of Portu- 











. 


gal; and probably would never have emerged from the 
situation in which his fancy had placed him, had not the 
following incident led to the discovery of his parent- 
age :— 

“Young Montagu was ordered to drive some asses to 
the factory. This task was allotted him on account of 
some business which was to be transacted in the English 
language. Montagu, not dreaming of a «discovery, set 
out with his group of dull companions, The English 
consul knew him ; and his old master the Quaker being 
there with his vessel, the discovery was complete. The 
asses were consigned to another (though perhaps not to 
a better) driver. Montagu was brought home; when 
Mr. Forster interposed. He exercised the milder offices 
of humanity. He pleaded for the prodigal in the true 
spirit of beneficence; and called up all the father in 
the bosom of the old Montagu. Ile offered to take on 
himself the trouble of bringing back the graveless wan- 
derer. Old Wortley at last consented, and the business 
was accomplished, Private tuition was adjudged to be the 
most proper; and Mr. Forster was desired to complete 


his education.”— Ep, | 


Roman Fenereat Sroxe.—The readers of 
“N. & Q.” will be glad to know that the Roman 
funereal stone found at Ludgate, behind the 
London Coffee House during some excavations, 
and which for many years has graced the back 
yard of that civic hostel, has now been most 
generously restored to the Corporation and placed 
by them in their Museum. It is an hexagonal 
inscribed pedestal, 3 feet 11 inches high, and 
evidently the base upon which a figure must have 
been placed. It bears the following inscription 
upon one side; — 

“ ». w. 
CL MARTI 
NAE AN XIX 
ANENCLE 
rvs 
PROVIN( 
CONIVGI 
PIAVISSIMA | 
H, 8. 5.’ 

“ To the Gods of the Shades, Anencletus l’rovincialis 
erected this monument to his most devoted wife, Claudia 
Martina, in her nineteenth year.” 


Two fragments of sculptured stone were found 
with this column: the one is a female head, and 
the other a part of the body of Hercules. It is 
figured in Roach Smith’s Roman London and 
other works. W. HL. Overatt. 

Library, Guildhall. 


MARTE-ANTOINETIE AND THE GENUINE LET- 
trers.—The Intermédiaire of January 25 contains 
the following communication from the dibiiophile 
who signs himself “P. L. Jacob,” but whose 
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real name is known to be Paul Lacroix, a literars 
man of considerable reputation : — 


“A UTOGRAPHES DE MARIg-ANTOINETTE.—Les attaques 
systématiques, dirigées coutre l'authenticité de quelques 
lettres de Marie-Antoinette, que M. Feuillet de Conches 
acra pouvoir admettre dans son curieux ouvrage, ont 
pris enfin le caractire d’une coalition a la foi allemande, 
républicaine et haineuse, que l'on pouvait pressentir des 
Vorigine. M. U1. de Sybel a été tour a tour le fifre, le tam- 
bour et le tam-tam de cette coalition, avec laquelle la 
discussion loyale et désintéressée aurait tort de se mettre 
en ligne, car il n'est pas pire sourd que celui qui ne veut 
pas entendre. M. H. de Sybel et autres n’entendront 
done pas que, pendant vingt ans, M. Feuillet de Conches 
a acheté, coiite qui coiite, toutes les lettres autographes 
de Marie-Antoinette qui ont para dans les ventes pab- 
liques de la France et de l’etranger ;—que, pendant vingt 
ans, il a également acquis 4 l’aimable, souvent & des prix 
excessifs, toutes les lettres de Marie-Antoinette qui lui ont 
été offertes, directement ou par intermédiare ;—que, pen- 
dant-vingt ans, il a copié lui-méme, lors de ses voyages 
en Allemagne, en Italie, en Russie, etc., toutes les lettres 
de Marie-Antoinette qui pouvaient lui fournir les archives 
de ces différents pays, et ecla, au vu et au su de tous les 
amateurs d’autographes, de tous les savants qui s’oceu- 
pent de rassembler des matériaux historiques. Voila le 
fait vrai, simple, naturel, brutal, qu’il doit opposer a ses 
contradicteurs et compétiteurs. Ce fait seul répond x 
tout, vis-A-vis des juges éclairés, impartiaux, et bien- 
veillants.—Acceptons done la conséquence inévitable de 
ce fait, conséquence que M. Feuillet de Conches peut 
aecepter lui-meme, sans diminuer en rien la valeur et k 
inérite de son bel ouvrage: il est possible que deux ou 
trois lettres fausses ou falsifi¢es se soient trouvées au 
noinbre des lettres originales ou des copies que M, Feuillet 
de Conches a eues sous les yeux et entre les mains. 

“Tl. L. Jacon ( Biblioph ils Sg 


J. Macray. 


“ Ropixson Crrsos.”” — There is a note on 
this pseudonymous narrative in the Miscellaneous 
Remains of Archbishop Whately, 1865, p. 332, 
showing that it is fictitious, and not founded on 
A. Selkirk’s adventures, &c.; and a pamphlet on 
“ Princess Caraboo,” at p. 331. Both these notes 
illustrate the history of the books, and would be 
useful to a bibliographer. Rauirn THomas. 


Inscriptions on Cuourcn Betts. — A writer in 
the Church Times, Sept. 2, 1865, “ having referred 
to 337 inscriptions on ancient bells and counted 
the numbers referring to different saints,” gives 
the following as the result : — 

“S. Mary, 95; SS. John B. and Ev. 25; Jesus, 25; 
S. Catharine, 21; Holy Trinity, 17; S. Margaret, 14; 
S. Peter, 13; ‘Nomen Domini,’ 12; S. Gabriel, 12; 8S. 
Anne, 10; S. Augustine, 10; S. Michael, 10: S.Thomas, 
9; S. James, 6; S. Paul, 5: Christ, 4: S. Nicholas, 4: 
S. George, 4; S. Andrew, 4+; S. Benedict, 3; S. Mary 
Magdalene, 3; S. Martin, 3; S, Lawrence, 3; S. Gre- 
gory, 2; S.Giles, 2; S. Botolph, 2; S. Oswald, 2; Jesns 
and S. Mary, 2; S. Lucy, 2; 8S. Cuthbert, 2; 8. Antony, 
1; S. Birinus, 1; S. Dunstan, 1; S. Axpollinus, 1; 5. 
Helen, 1; S. Kenelm, 1; S. Agatha, 1; 5. Stephen, 1 ; 
S. Osmund, 1 ; S. Mark, 1; S. Adred, 1; S. William of 
Norwich, 1: SS. Catharine and Margaret, 1.” 


Joun Precort, Jun. 
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Samver Lee verses CHRISTOPHER aan. | 
FREEMASON, ix re“ Toe TEMPLE or Sotomon.”— 


Some years ago I bought a book thus entitled :— | Esq. 


“Solomon’s Temple Spiritualized; setting forth the | 
Divine Mysteries of the Temple, with an Account of its 
Destruction. By Christopher Kelly. Dublin: Printed 
by Brother William Folds, for the Author. 1803.”— 
I’p. 477, 8vo. 

This book puzzled me very much when I got 
it, but 1 soon came to the conclusion, jirst, that it 
was certainly some seventeenth century book 
coolly appropriated by our freemason; secondly, | 
that it was probably Lee’s book, which I knew 
hy name only. I forgot all about it till the other 
day, when, having bought a copy of Lee's Orbis 
Miraculum, I found my conjecture was correct. 
Kelly’s book is a bodily abduction of the typical 
part of Lee’s work (from ch. ix. p. 166, to the end), 
omitting the learned quotations throughout, and 
the Epilogue at the end. Lee’s Dedication “ To | 
the Rev. and Learned, the Warden, lellows, and 
Students of Wadham Colledge, in the Famous and 
Flourishing University of Oxford,” is converted 
by Kelly into an “ Address to all Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons.” This is followed by a list of 
subscribers to the work, and then comes a short 
and incoherent advertisement “To the Reader,” 
subscribed “ Sirs, your most affectionate and most 
humble servant, Christopher Kelly.” The first 
part of the title is Bunyan’s, the second part is 
Lee’s. The whole re print, I may add, abounds in 
omissions and errors of various kinds. 

I make this Note, as it relates to a very learned, 
interesting, and valuable work; and as a little 
contribution to Mr. Power's Irish Bibliography. 

EIRIONNACH. | 


Itzratpry.— The Rev. Father Apollinaire 
Dellion, the “ gardien” of the Franciscan Con- 
vent at St. Maurice (Valais), Switzerland, is at 
present engaged on a work to be entitled “ Armo- 
riel Hlistorique du Canton du Valais.” The price 
will be twenty francs, and subscriber's names can 
be sent to the editor at the above address. The 
plates will be printed in colours from the original 
drawings by E ather Apollinaire, and will be in 
the same style of elegance as are those in the 
Armoire du Canton de Fribourg—a work from the 
same learned and accomplished author. 

J. IL. Dixon. 


Florence, 
A Corp Cri or Criapn. — Please find a nook 
for the following: — 
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“A correspondent of the Jnverness Courier states that | 


or criadh was discovered in a stream in that | 


a or ere 
The body was of clay, | 


ounty about a fortnight ago. 
into which were stuck the nails of human bei ings, birds’ 
«laws, bones, pins, hair, &e. It was partly covered in a 
black apron, and had an old hat on its head. The super- 
stition is that the person so represented would waste away 
proportionately with the decay of the image.” — The 
fruardian, April 3, 1867. 

A. GO VP. 


nice 


“Dopona’s Grove.” — The | of Dodona’s 
Grove, or the Vocall Forest, by James Howell, 
London,’ 1650 : — 


AMegin, 2 tt 
BE cies 46 4 4 6 
Ampelona. . . . 
Be aw te 
a oe 
Aulalba ..... 
Pe «a a 


The Prince Elector. 

The Empresse of Germany. 
France. 

James Duk of Hamiltoun. 
Queene Mother of England. 
Whythall at London. 
Prince Rupert. 


Bumelia . . . . . . Sweden, 
Cardenia ... . . ~. Scotland. 


The Emperor of Germany. 
New-castell. 

The Presbiterians. 

The Marquis of Newcastle. 
The Marquis of Worcester. 
England, 

Spayne, 

The Lords and Comons. 
The King of Denmark, 


“sé so & @ 
ee 
Classicans (7) . 
Count Castelnuovo (?) . 
Count Testorio . . .. 
DBs. + 6 © 
Elyana. . . ee 
The Elns and Poplars 

. See 


Galliport *. . . . . . Portugal. 

Hamoth .. . . . . Sir Johne Hotham.: 
Ilydromania. . . Holland. 

IViG . « 6 9 + © © o 0 RO Pepe, 

Leoncia . .. . . ~ Flanders, 

Lurana ... . Ireland. 


Maronists. . . . . The Catholiques. 
Monticolia ... . . Wales. 

Niewros Windsore Castle. 

Oke . . «. « « « « « King Charles the First, 

Olive . .. . . . « The King of Spain. 

Qusburg « . «3 et NOK 

Petrillia . .. . . « The Rochell. 

Petropolis. . . . . . Rome, 

Ramundus .. . . . Cardinell Richlieu. 
Rhenusium ... . Germany. 

Rhodophil . . . . . The Earle of Strafford, 
Rocelino . . . . . « The Princ of Walles. 

Sycomer .... « The Deuk of Lorraine. 

Tamisond, . . . «. . London. 

Yaumme et os @ The late Duk of Buckingham. 
a - © © & © ‘i rhe French King. 

Be rw ic k. 

lhe Hollanders. 


The Bisshopes. 
W. B. A. G. 


Dvuncr. — The following letter, which has ap- 
peared in a local paper, may perhaps interest 
many of the readers of “N. & O:"— 

“ DERIVATION OF * DUNCE.’ 
[To the Editor of the Newcastle Daily Journal.) 

“ Sir,—Notice has lately been taken by the press of a 
book published by Chambers, on the origin of words, and 
several papers have given some extracts in their literary 
columns. Amongst others, I have noticed the article 


wee «4 @ 6 
ee 


| * Dunce,’ meaning one stupid or slow to learn, which is 


said to have originated as an expression of derision, 
such as ‘ you are another Duns,’ from John Duns Scotus, 
the most learned man of his time, which was in the 12th 
or 13th century. John Duns Scotus was born at Dunse, 
in Berwickshire, but there are other places which claim to 
be his birthplace, all of which, I think, could be answered 


| thus:—That surnames in his time were not in general 
| use, and he might in going abroad be named from his 


birthplace, John from Dunse in the Scot. John Duns 
Scotus was born in the old town of Dunse, to the west of 
Dunse Law, of which no vestige now remains, the town 
having been several times burned during the border wars. 
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The site of the town is now grass parks, known as the Brun- | 


tons, a contraction of Burntown, ‘The spot where Duns 
Scotus was born is pointed out as being covered by a holly 
hedge, between two of the Duns Castle lodges. An old 
painting (said to be authentic) of John Duns Scotus 
feng in the Dunse Town Hall. The present town was 
the birthplace of the Rev. Thomas Boston, author of The 
Fourfold State; and of Mr, M‘Crie, author of The Life 
of John Knox. The town or immediate vicinity has also 
given two lord mayors to London in the present century. 
It was in Dunse church that Burns observed the ‘ louse 
on the lady’s bonnet.’ Dunse Law, to the north of the 
town, commands a splendid view. The trains can be 
seen passing Berwick bridge fifteen miles distant, with the 
sea beyond; Norham Castle ; Flodden Field, backed by the 
Cheviots; Home Castle, near Kelso; the Eildon Hills; 
and far behind, in very clear weather, some hills said to 
be in Dumfriesshire; while at your feet lies the garden of 
Scotland, the Merse, and the Vale of the Tweed.—I 
am, &c. “ JAMES FAIRBAIRN. 
“ Market Street, Newcastle, 15th April, 1867.” 
PHILOM. 


IiypRopHosia.—Former pages of “N. & Q.” 
have contained memoranda as to the smothering 
of hydrophobic patients. Please add this to the 
number : — 

* A little daughter of Mr. Alfred Woodruff, of the town 
of Greenfield, Michigan, having been seized with hydro- 
phobia, a consultation was held by physicians, who de- 
cided that, as the sufferer could not possibly survive, 
every consideration of humanity demanded that her suf- 
ferings be ended by some means, in accordance with 
which, during a severe paroxysm, the child was smothered 
to death.”—The Guardian, April 3, 1867. 

A. O. V. P. 


Queries. 


ANONYMOUS.— 

1. The Times, Places, and Persons, of the Holie Serip- 
ture, otherwise entitled “The General View of the Holy 
Scriptures.” At London: Printed for Richard Ockould, 
An, Dom. 1607. 

The above work is in 4to, pp. 241. I shall feel 
obliged if some of the readers of “ N. & Q.” will 
tell me who was the author of it, and from what 
version of the Scriptures the quotations are taken. 
I think it must be a scarce work. 

2. Heraclitus Christianus, or the Man of Sorrows; 
being a reflection on all states and conditions of human 
life. 1677. 

Who is the author of this work ? 

P. Betsry. 

Sydenham. 

_ Corrie Famity. —Cottell (modern Cottle), of 
North fawton and Yeolmbridge, co. Devon 
(Heralds’ Visitation of 1620.) Has any member 
of this family a continuation of the pedigree other 
than that to 1693 in Heralds’ College? Or can 
~ any information, &c., relating to the Devon, 

merset, or Cornish branches? Arms: Or, a 
bend gules. C'est: A leopard out of a ducal 


coronet, Kc, C. 


| 





Eron Cottxecr.—I have been told by a gentle- 
man who was a scholar at Eton College about 
1832-36, that at that time plays were acted by 
the scholars; and it would appear that there 
were some original pieces written or adapted by 
the boys for these school performances. Can any 
reader who is an old Etonian give the names of 
any of the authors ? R. 


EmMet.— 

“ Well, then, for all those treasons what motive is 
alleged? Ambition! Had I been ambitious, my fellow 
citizens, it would have been easy enough for me, with my 
education, my fortune, the rank and consideration of my 
family, to seat myself, one day, among the haughtiest of 
your oppressors.” 

I have made the above extract from a small 
Irish sensational penny paper, for the purpose of 
asking on what heraldic or genealogical grounds 
Robert Emmet asserted the rank of his family 
to be equal to that of the highest nobility of 
England ? Ss. 

Graprs.—Were grapes much used at the table 
among the ancients? I copy the question from 
Pegge (Anonymiana, cent. viii. art. iv.), who 
answers it in the negative. 5. W. P. 

New York, 

Lorp Hartes.—I should be glad to know 
where the following beautiful epitaph, written by 
Lord Hailes (Sir David Dalrymple) on his wife 
and twin-children, is to be found — whether on a 
monumental tablet, or in one of his numerous 
published volumes ? — 

“Vidi gemellos, et superbivi parens 
Fausti decus puerperi ; 
At mox sub uno flebilis vidi parens, 
Condi gemellos cespite ! 
Te dulcis uxor! Ut mihi sol accidit, 
tadiante desectus polo ! 
Obscura vite nunc ego per avia 
Solus ac dubius feror.” 
Of which I a a translation, which has nevet 
been published : — 
“ Twin-babes were mine ; and with a father’s pride, 
I hail’d the omen as a happy birth ; 

Alas! how soon the tender blossoms died, 

And bow’d the stem that bore them to the earth. 

Ah, my lov’d wife! my tears bewail the doom, 

Which gave our babes and thee to one cold tomb! 

I live; but drear and darksome is my way; 

My life’s bright sun is set-—to rise no more ; 

Thro’ lonely wilds forlorn and sad I stray, 

A homeless wanderer on life’s desert shore.” 


F. B. 


Sovrm YorksHrre: Jackson’s MANUSCRIP1 
Book or Precepents.—In various places through- 
out Hunter's History of South Yorkshire, the 
author refers to a MS. volume of precedents or 
copies of deeds, &c., belonging to John Jackson of 

idderthorpe, near Barnsley, an attorney in great 
local practice in the sixteenth century, and who 
died in 1590. Can anyone inform me where this 
MS. is now ? . C. J. 
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JewisH Fives anp Penarties.—The follow- 
ing extract, from Willet’s Hevrapla in Genesia, 
London, 1632, on toleration (?) to the Jews, is 
very characteristic of the religious love of our 
forefathers, even the very best of them. Itisa 
doctrinal note in Gen. xlii. 17, showing “ how the 
Jewes should be intreated at the hands of Chris- 
tian Princes.” This is the Christian way : — 

“ Ver. 17. ‘So he put them in ward three daies.’— 
Rupertus would have this proceeding of Joseph against 
his brethren, to be a pattern for Christian Princes how 
they should intreat the Jewes: that as Joseph doth only 
imprison them, and handle them roughly, to bring them 
to knowledge and confession of their treachery against 
him: so Christian governors should not put the Jewes to 
death, but use them hardly, by laying taxes and imposi- 
tions upon them, that at the length they may be brought 
to repentance for their blasphemies against Christ, as it 
is in the Psalme: ‘ Slay them not, lest my pe ople forget 
it, but scatter them abroad by thy power,’ Psal. lix. 11.— 
Rupert. lib. ix. Comment. in Gen.” 

Very convincing argument, no doubt ; but Shy- 
lock's philosophy, t taking a yoastie ‘al turn, over- 
turns the dialectics of the D.D.: 

“ Take my life and all, pardon not that ; 
You take my house, when you do take the prop 
That doth sustain my house. You take my life 
When you do take the means w hereby I live.’ 

Having written this by way of preface, I wish 
to hang the following queries upon it: 

Be Is there any authe mntic work on the { fines and 
imprisonments, Xc., inflicted on the Jews by our 
rulers in the early days of our history ? 

2. Are any of the charte accumulated in the 
Scaccarium (fiseus) Judeorum, named by Camden, 
to be found in the Public Records Office ? 

3. When was the Domus Conversorum for con- 
verted Jews converted into Rolls Court offices ? 
Was there any foundation, and what became of 
the institution ? 


Was Aaron the Jew, of Lincoln, in Hen. II.’s | 
| would 


time—from whom large sums were exacted—any 
way connected with Aaron of York in Hen. III.’s 
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Cur. — In note Lut. to 
America, 4to, 1777, he 


MontezvMa’s GOLDEN 
vol. ii. of Robertson’s 
says : — 

“The only unquestionable specimen of Mexican art 
that I know of in Great Britain is a cup of very fine 
gold, which is said to have belonged to Montezuma. It 
weighs 5 oz. 12 dwts. Three drawings of it were ex- 
hibited to the Society of Antiquaries, June 10, 1765. A 
man’s head is represented on this cup—on the one side 
the full face, on the other the profile, on the third the 
back of the head. The relievo is said to have been pro- 
duced by punching the inside of the cup, so as to make 
the representation of a face on the outside. The features 
are rude, but very tolerable, and certainly too rude for 
Spanish workmanship. This cup was purchased by 
Edward, Earl of Oxford, while he lay in the fleet under 
his command, and is now in the possession of his grand- 
son, Lord Archer. I am indebted for this information to 
my respectable and ingenious friend, Mr. Barrington.” 

Is it known where this remarkable relic is now? 
I do not remember to have heard of it or seen it 
in any of the exhibitions where the kindness and 
liberality of the possessors of such things has 
brought them of late years before the public eye. I 
have no means, at the present moment, of tracing 


| out the genealogy of Lord Archer's successors, 


though probably known to many readers of 
“N. & Q.,” and therefore enabling them to assign 
the most likely cabinet for the ownership of 
Montezuma’s golden cup. 

I have looked over the index to Daines Bar- 
rington’s Miscellanics, but can find no allusion to 
it thete. However, from a narrative in regard to 
the King of Spain and his collection of nataral 
history, and certain claims for reciprocity in these 


| matters, it is likely that Mr. Barrington may have 


time, from whom very large sums were wrung; | 


and who was subsequently fined by the king in 
100 marks a-year, 
tallage ? 

One more query, and I have done. 
that in Ireland the Jew never was persecuted! 
Was it from a more exalted view of civil and 


to be quit during life of | 


It is said | 


religious liberty, or because the Jew was an ab- 


sentee from that country? I am rather inclined 
to think that the Jew was a non-resident in 
[reland until late years. Grorce Lioyp. 

Darlington. 

LEGEND oF THE Boox or Jon.—Bouchet, in his 
Letters on Religious Ceremonies (in India), gives 
us a legend bearing much remarkable similarity to 
the Book of Job. Can any of your contributors 
throw any light on the origin and age of this 
legend ? W. Prexarp. 


had some special reasons for interesting himself in 
an object of Mexican art. See edition 1784, 4to, 
p. 276. 
From interest in Montezuma’s personal history, 
the cup which (if genuine) was used by him 
, Hrs no slight attraction, and I should 
much like to hear of its present resting-place. 
Francis TRENCH. 
[slip Rectory. 


OssoteTe Purases.—I shall feel obliged if 
some of your readers will give me the meaning of 
the following phrases or words in italics, viz.:— 

“ The constable came with a backe on his bill, 

And because they were gone, he did them kill.” 
J. P. Collier’s reprint of The T'yde taryeth no Man, 

“ Here’s cambric, theutin, and calico for you.”’—Mrs, 
Centlivre, Perplered Lovers, Act IV. 

“ Do you think it possible to lose a trante and leva, a 
quinze leva, and a sept lera, and never turn once.” — Id. 
Basset-Table, Act IV. 

“ The dirtiest trollup in the town must have her top- 
knot and tickin-shoes.”—Id, The Artifice, Act III. 

“ T, Robert Moth, this tenth of our king, 

Give to thee, Joan Potluck, my biggest c ——- 
Wm. Cartwright, The Ordinary, Act III. Se, 1. 














“ Hang thinking, ’snigs, I'l be 
As merry as a pismire ; come let's in.” 
Wm. Cartwright, The Ordinary, Act IL. S. 4. 


“ Antonio you are like to wed, or beat the hoof, Gentle- 
woman, or turn poor Clare, and dye a begging nun.”— 
Mrs, Behn, False Count, Act I, Se. 2. 


“ May I turn Franciscan, if I could not find in my 
heart to do penance in champhire posset this month for 
this.”"—Id. Amorous Prince, Act IV. Sc. 4. 


* Fine desperate rogues, rascals that for a pattacvon a 
man will fight their fathers.” — Id. Forced Marriage, 
Act II. Se. 4. 


“ Come, gentlemen, one bottle, and then we'll toss the 
stochen.”—Id, Lucky Chance, Act 11, Se. 2. 
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“They [i. e. men] are the greatest babelards in | 


nature.”—Ild. Sir Patient Fancy, Act 1. Se, 1. 
“ Were I querimonious, I should resent the affront this 
balatroon has offer’d me,.”—T bid. Act V. Sc. 1. 
Coryeuivs Pare, Jun. 


Prays at Exeiisnh Gramaar Scmoors. — 
During the last twenty years the good old custom 
of the boys acting a play before breaking up of 
the school at the Midsummer or Christmas holi- 
days, has been greatly revived. I give below the 
names of a few grammar-schools where these 
school plays have been performed. Would any 
of your correspondents favour me with additional 
names of schools or colleges, or inform me as to 
any original dramatic sketches, prologues or epi- 
logues—Latin, French, or English—written for 
these school performances ? — Appleby School, 
Westmoreland, in 1855 ; Bury St. Teenie 1857 ; 
Carlisle School, Cumberland, during the last two 
or three years ; Cheltenham College, in Dec. 18C6, 
She Stoops to Conquer and St. Patrick's Day, acted 
by the scholars; Grantham School, in 1864; 
Harlow, Essex, St. Mary's College, in 1864; 
Hurstpierrepoint, St. John’s College, in 1865; 
Launceston School, Cornwall, frequently during 
the last few years ; Newcastle-on-Tyne Grammar 
School, a French play acted in June, 1855; Oak- 
ham School, Rutland, frequently during the last 
few years; Wigan School, Lancashire, in June, 
1863; Winchester College, Dec. 1866—1I have 
a copy of the play-bill of this performance: an 
original epilogue, containing some clever hits at 
Messrs. Bright and Co., was written expressly 
for the occasion by one of the masters. R. I. 


To cry “ Roast Meat.”—In Mr. Locker’s Lyra 
Elegantiarum, recently published, there is a piece 
called “The Country Wedding” (the author un- 
known), which begins thus,— 

“ All you that e’er tasted of Swatfai-Hall beer, 

Or ever cried ‘ roast meat’ for having been there.” 
What is the meaning of “crying roast meat” ? 
Is it a phrase still in use? 
Swatfal Hall ? 

In the fourth stanza we are told of Betty that 


| 
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“ Though in some things she was short of the fox, 
It is said she had twenty good pounds in her box.” 
What is it to be “ short of the fox ” * 
JAYDEER. 


Rostys.— In a letter of Mr. John Coventry 
(son of the Lord Keeper), of 1640, the writer 
being then a candidate for Somersetshire, in the 
interest of the Court, his opponents are spoken of 
as ‘ Robins.” Mr. Smyth and Mr. Alexander 
Popham, the anti-Court candidates, are said to be 
“pitched upon by the Robins.” Is anything 
known of this term for the opponents of Charles I. 
on the eve of the meeting of the Long Parlia- 
ment? Or was it local ? © 


ScanDINAVIAN Lirerature. — Would your 
Copenhagen correspondent, Proressor STEPHENS, 
oblige me by answering any of the following 
queries relating to Scandinavian dramatic litera- 
ture ? — 

Klemming’s Chronological Catalogue of Swe- 
dish Dramatic Literature. I have seen Part I. 
Stockholm, 1863, with list of plays to 1795. Is 
Part IT. published ? 

Danish and Norwegian Authors : — 

1, O. F. Muller, born 1730, died 1784: an 
eminent zoologist; author of Frode den fredegode, 
a pastoral for the Jubilee Festival, 1760, Copen- 
hagen. 

2. Chas. G. Bjering, born 1731, died 1776: 
author of Galatea, a pastoral, 1767; also, Dex 
Forvandlede Egekron, a pastoral. See Nyerup and 
Kraft's Lexicon. Are the pieces of these two 
Danish poets, called “ susteenia” pastoral dramas ? 

3. Nicolina Sundt, a Norwegian poetess; au- 
thor of “Storst Anne” and “Vesle Anne,” an 
idyl, occupying two numbers of The Illustrated 
News’ sheet, 1854. This is named in Langes 
Norske Forfatter Lexicon. Is this idyl a dramatic 
piece ? RI 

Curer-Justick Scroees.—In the late Lord 
Campbell's Lives of the Chief Justices it is stated, 


| that the “ infamous Scrogys,” having retired after 


his dismissal to a country seat he had purchased 


| at Weald, in Essex, died at that place in 1683, 
| and was buried in the parish church; the parson, 


sexton, and undertaker being the only person: 
attending. 

It is added that — 
“ He left no descendants ; and he must either have been thi 
last of his race, or his collateral relations, ashamed of thei: 
connection with him, must have changed their name = 


| for, since his death, there have been no Scroggses in 


Great Britain, The word was long used by nurses to 


| frighten children; and, so long as our history is studied, 


A | 
And where is or was | 


| 


or our language spoken or read, it will call up the imag: 
of a base and bloody-minded villain.” 


The character of the Chief Justice is aptly and 


| forcibly summarised by his noble successor, who 
has moreover established, to the conviction of his 




















... as » | 
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readers, that many of Sir William’s judicial con- | 
| shops. 


temporaries were his “ compeers” in every sense. 


The object of this communication is to inquire | 


what is the authority for stating that Scroggs was 
“in old age a solitary bachelor.’ In Morant’s 
Essex we find that the son of the Chief Justice 


conveyed the estate of Weald to Erasmus Smith, | 


Esq., of the City of London, from whose grand- 
son, the Earl of Derby, it was purchased in 1759 
by Towers, Esq. Is it true that the name 





of “Scroggs” has been unknown during the last | 


184 years ? M. A. 


(Susser, vol. i.) records : — 


“In 1778, in digging up the foundations of the old 
chancel, two coflin 
crosses carved on them: a third was found close to the 
outer wall, The cist which the latter covered contained 
sixteen skulls. The cover is fixed in the north wall, and 
one of the others in the south wall. . . . In the church is 
preserved the remains of an old wooden rail monument, 
which formerly adorned the churchyard. It contains, in 
alto-relievo letters, the following puzzling memorial : — 
* In memory of Mary, wife of Richard Stevens, who lived 
a married life together xlvii years. She died January 1*, 
MDCCLXXxXI, aged Ixviii years, Also, near this place, 
lie two mothers, three grandmothers, four aunts, four 
sisters, four daughters, four granddaughters, three 
cousins—but VI persons : — 

* Our peaceful graves shall keep our bones till that great 
day 


, 
And we shall wake from a long sleep and leave our bed | 


of clay.’ 


When on a recent visit to Seaford, I went in 


quest of anything worth noting, and especially to | 


see the above-mentioned reliques. I was sur- 
prised to find so little worthy of notice, and that 
what was no longer existed. I was additionally 
surprised and indignant when informed, that the 
“wooden rail monument” had long since disap- 
peared ; the “coffin stones” were nowhere ; and 
the “cist” lay in a corner, where it was placed 
by one who deserves the thanks of archzeologists | 
for rescuing it from doing duty to the enlightened 
inhabitants of the town as a dust bin, to which use 
they had originally turned it. 

This cist, or coffin, is hewn out of a solid block 
of stone, the interior being divided into two 
chambers: the one for the body, and the other 
(circular) for the head, but connected by a nar- 
row channel for the neck. How did this coffin | 
ever become filled with skulls ? 

It is not surprising that there is such a lack of | 
interesting or ancient monuments in or about the | 
church, when one learns that the Vandals of the 
town and neighbourhood were in the habit of 
supplying themselves with flag-stones from the 
graveyard, and that, at the restoration of the 
church in 1861-2, they were not prevented from 
carrying off cart-loads of tombstones; and I am 
credibly informed that quantities of human bones 


| forefathers were 


stones were found, with handsome | 


| that name. 


| of London, York, or Carlisle. 


| could help me. 


were also removed, and actually sold to the rag 
In fact, the worthy inhabitants of this 
ancient borough and cinque-port appear more 
barbarous in the nineteenth century than their 
“before the time of Julius 
Ceesar.” 

I would suggest to archeologists and anti- 
quaries that they should watch over the rebuild- 
ings and restorations of ancient edifices in their 
respective counties, in order to protect interesting 
memorials of past ages from the hands of more 
rapid destroyers than time, 7. ¢. builders and their 


A ike. hs | satellites. 
Searorp.—Horstield, describing Seaford Church | 

complete solution of the puzzling —— pre- 
| viously quoted. 


Will some correspondent of “NX. & Q” give a 


410M, F, 


Faminy or Sercison.—Required, the father of 
Charles Sergison, who was born 1654 and died 
1732. Charles Sergison was member for Shore- 
ham, co. Sussex, and a commissioner of the navy. 


| His sister married Mr. Brunskill of Stanemore 


Dale, Westmoreland. Charles Sergison married 


| Anne, daughter of a Mr. Crawley, who was also 


a commissioner in the navy. Ie bequeathed his 
estate at Cuckfield, Sussex, to his grand-nephew, 
Thomas Warden (son of Thomas and Prudence 
Warden), who has left a declaration in the Heralds’ 
College that, being required by the will of his 
great-uncle (Charles Sergison) to assume the arms 
of Sergison, he found, much to his surprise, that 
there were no arms registered in the college in 
Mr. Warden proceeds to state what 
the arms borne by Charles Sergison were, and 
says he was very proud of them. There are no 
wills of the name of Sergison prior to that of 
Charles Sergison, 1732, proved in the registries 
It seems probable 
that Charles’s father was a man of some property, 
as he himself was not in a position to have 
amassed an estate; and, in addition to this, he 
mentions his family arms in his will—a prima facie 
proof of his gentle descent. M. A. Lower. 
TanGreR.—Could you inform me of any works, 
giving a good account of Tangier, “in English ” ? 


| I have Pepys, L. Addison, and have seen the 


tracts in the British Museum under “ Tangier.” 
There is a work, Spain and Tangier in 1844, but 
I cannot find the author’s name. Perhaps you 

G. ‘ 


Tae Frencn Worp “ Vitie” 1x Composition. 
It is understood to be the rule, in the formation 
of compound words, that the constituent parts 
should be taken from the same language. Latin 
and Greek should not be joined together, and the 
same prohibition applies, I presume, to French and 
English.* How is it, then, that we have in 

* Or English and Greek, as in “negrophilos” and 
“negrophilist,’ which of late occur so often in the 
newspapers, 





, 
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England such names as Sackville, Pentonville, 
and Tankerville? Are the prefixes originally 
french ? In “America” so-called (the United 
States), and the present “ Dominion of Canada,” 
where new towns are constantly springing up, 
nothing is more common than to call them by 
some designation supplied first by the name of a 
person, or some distinctive feature of the locality, 


and ending with “ville,” which on that side of | 


the world seems to have an especial charm. Thus, 
they have their Brownville, Goldenville, Brook- 
ville, and a host of other similar combinations, to 
the disgust of travellers who “ have a taste,” and 
the sore disfigurement of the map. Again, is our 
word “villain” a legitimate derivative from 
“ville”? For instance, in Australia, a particu- 
larly bad lot of convicts, who were sent from 
Pentonville prison, were called “ Pentonvillains.” 


ak 


Tue Wepprxe Rrve.— Much has been written 
on this interesting topic in “N. & Q.” I am par- 


ticularly anxious to know what proofs there may | 


be that it was in use amongst the ancient Greeks. 
For the Roman custom in this particular there 
is ample authority. JosEPHUS. 


Queries with Answers. 


“Hupreras Reprvives,” in twelve parts, 1705. 
What is the history of this poem, and by whom 
was it written ? Tuomas FE. WrINnrineton. 


[ Hudibras Redivivus; or, a Burlesque Poem on the 
Times. Lond. 1705-7, 4to, 12 parts, forming vol. i. 
second volume, also of 12 parts, was printed in 1707. 
Both volumes together are now scarce. This work is by 
the notorious Ned Ward, a voluminous writer, and an in- 
dustrious retailer of ale and scurrility, but a very sorry 
imitator of Butler. “ Hudibras Redivivus,” says a writer 
in the Retrospective Review (iii. 326), “is a violent satire 
on the Low Church party, and obtained for its author an 
elevation to the pillory. It is a desultory and uncon- 
nected work, and is made up of the author’s meditations 
in his rambles about town, and of descriptions of the 


scenes of low mirth, hypocrisy, and profaneness which he | 


witnessed in his perambulations. Books, and booksellers 
shops ; Daniel De Foe; astrologers; meeting-houses of 
puritans and quakers, with their sermons and preachers ; 
taverns and tavern disputes; allegorical dreams; quacks 
and merry-andrews; Bartholomew fair; the Lord Mayor’s 
show ; the fifth of November, and Calves’-head day, form 
the motley subjects of the twenty-four cantos, connected 
only by the spirit of party abuse, to which they are all 
made subservient. Ward, however, possesses a vein of 
low humour, and his descriptions of scenes and man- 
ners, though tediously diffuse, indicate considerable 


shrewdness of observation, and have a strong appearance | 


of truth and reality.” } 


A| 


Paston Lerrers.— Being at a loss about the 
meaning of the word Chardegweyns, it has been 
suggested that I should address the Editor of 
“N. & Q.” for an explanation. I knew a French 
gentleman of the name of Chardevoir in New 
Orleans, but the etymology of that name never 
occurred to me till, in the London Monthly Re- 
view for 1790, I saw an extract of a letter written 
about the middle of the fifteenth century (A.D. 
1446), from a lady at Norwich to her husband 
in London, requesting him to bring a book of 
Chardeqweyns—* the air of the place in the morn- 
ings not being holsome.” Perhaps you will 
oblige me with a reply to the above query. 

Cartes A. HoLtis. 





Dowsefield, near Dundee. 

[The passage occurs in the Paston Letters, iii, 168, edit. 
| 1789: “ Also I pray you that ye will send me a book with 
Chardeqweyns that I may have of in the morning, for the 
air be not wholesome in this town (Norwich).” To this 
letter the editor has added the following note: “I have 
copied this letter as containing a recipe against bad air ; 
| but whether or not Cardamoms are meant I cannot tell: 
they are said tobe warm and attenuating, and to comfort 

the head and stomach; and therefore, I should suppose, 
proper to be taken in a morning as a preservative against 
the effects of bad air, The fair leaves of artichokes, when 
| blanched and rendered less bitter, are likewise called 

Chards ; these as being flat might be kept in a book, and 
| in that state brought from foreign parts ready for use, 
as we had no artichokes till long after this time (1452) in 
England, These were accounted very wholesome; it is 
| probable therefore that the se are the things mentioned,” ] 


Tue Sone or Brrps.—Has the song of various 
birds ever been noted, and by whom ? 

J.C. M. 

{ Lucretius tells us that the idea of music was taken 
from the singing of birds, and that of wind instruments 
| from the whistling of the wind among reeds : — 

“ At liquidas avium voces imitarier ore 
Ante fuit multd, quam levia carmina canta 
Concelebrare homines possent, aureisque juvare.” 
Lib. v. 1378, 
“ Through all the woods they heard the charming noise 

Of chiriping birds, and try’d to frame their voice 

And imitate. Thus birds instructed man, 

And taught them songs before their art began.” 

Creech, 

Athanasius Kircher, in his Musurgia Universalis, lib. i. 
cap. xiv. sect. 5, fol. 1650, i. 30, has given the songs of 
those birds which with great ingenuity and industry he 
had investigated, as that of the nightingale, the quail, 
the parrot, the cock and hen, in the common characters 
of musical notation issuing from their respective beaks. 
(“ Diversarum volucrium voces notis musicis expresse.”) 
He is very curious in his disquisitions touching the voice 
and the song of the nightingale, which he has endea- 
voured to render in notes borrowed from the musical 
| scale, and which must have cost him much pains to get 
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it into any form. Kircher’s curious work is noticed by 
Hawkins, in his History of Music, iv. 208, 4to, ] 


DrysaLTer.—A very dear and very beautiful 
friend of mine has just married a gentleman who 
is called a “Dry Salter,” and I am very much 
concerned to think the dear girl has only married 
a seller of salt meat. Ihave, however, just heard 
that in reality he is a merchant of high standing, 
who deals in less vulgar articles. Will you kindly 
relieve my suspense by telling me what a “ Dry 
Salter” really is, and what is the origin of the 
term ? E. B. 

[ Our fair correspondent may set her mind at ease, and 
not be appalled because her “ beautiful friend” has, per- 
haps considerately, married a Drysalter, “What's in a 
name?” Many a drysalter is a man of substance, and 
sometimes he is a millionnaire, his wealth being acquired 
from dealing in saline substances, drugs, dry-stuffs, and 
even pickles and sauces, The alderman sketched by Theo- 
dore Hook is perfectly elated with his success in this 
line of business. “ Providence, Sir,” said he, “ blessed 
my efforts, and increased my means ; from a retail dabbler 
in dribblets, I became a merchant—a wholesale trafficker, 
exactly like our friend Hull—in every thing, from bar- 
rels of gunpowder down to a pickled herring. In the 
civic acceptation of the word, I am a merchant ; amongst 
the vulgar, I am a Drysalter.”—Gilbert Gurney, vol. iii. 
ch. ii] 


East Inpra Company. — Where can I find an 
account of the original and subsequent members 
of the old East India Company chartered by 
Queen Elizabeth ? QUERCUBUS. 

Junior U. 8. Club. 

[Consult the following works: 1. “Charters granted 
to the East India Company from 1601; also the Treaties 
and Grants made with, or obtained from, the Princes and 
Powers in India, from the year 1756 to 1772.” 4to. 2. 
“ The History and Management of the East India Com- 
pany, from its Origin in 1600 to the present Times,” 
Lond, 1779, 4to. 3. “A Collection of Statutes concerning 
the Incorporation, Trade, and Commerce of the East India 
Company,” &c, By F. Russell. Lond. 1786, fol. 4. “ Annals 
of the Hon. East India Company, from the first establish- 
ment by Charter of Queen Elizabeth, to the union of the 
London and English East India Companies, 1707-8.” 
By John Bruce, M.P. Lond. 3 vols. 1810, 4to. 5. “A 
Short History of the East India Company.” By F. Rus- 
sell. Lond. 1793, 4to. 6. Calendar of State Papers, Colo- 
nial Series, East Indies, China, and Japan, 1573-1616, by 
W..N. Sainsbury. 8yvo, 1862. A complete view of the 
history of the East India Company is given by Mr. Mill 
in his History of British India,] 


_QueEEN Mary anv Carats. — We read in some 
histories of England that Queen Mary was so much 
affected by the loss of Calais, that she declared 
the word would, after her death, be found engraven 
on her heart. She was by no means a poetical 





or sentimental person, and the saying seems quite 
out of — with her character. What is the 
authority for the story ? JAYDEE. 

[It is doubtful whether any authority can be produced 
for the truth of this floating story. Mr. Froude states 
that “among the apocryphal or vaguely attested anec- 
dotes of the end of Mary, she is reported to have said 
that, if her body was opened, Calais would be found 
written on her heart. The story is not particularly cha- 
racteristic, but having come somehow into existence, 
there is no reason why it should not continue to be be- 
lieved.” —Hist. of’ England, vi. 527.) 


Hector Borce. — I am interested to find out a 
probable derivation of the name of Hector Boece, 
the Scottish historian, which I take to be Celtic. 
Can any one favour me with the meaning of the 
word Boece in the Gaelic language ? 

Anna H, Barrie. 

[ Hector Boece, Boeis, Boyce, or Boethius, Putting 
aside all the Latinized forms of the word, it is simply 
Boyce or Boyis. The historian’s brother was named one of 
the judges of the Session in the original Act of Institution 
of that court. His induction took place on June 22, 1535, 
when the records bears, “Comperit Arthur Boyis, Chan- 
cellor of Brechine.”—See Brunton and Haig’s Historical 
Account of the Senators of the College of Justice, Edin. 
1832, p. 56. 

The name Boyce is common enough in Scotland, and 
we met many years ago in Edinburgh a lady descended 
from the Scotch settlers in the North of Ireland who 
wrote her name Boyis, but pronounced it Boys. | 

Merip1an Rixes.—Some years since I became 
possessed of a brass ring, about an inch and a half 
in diameter, which I was told was a meridian 
ring, and that at some period they were used as 
a means of ascertaining the time, but at what date 
I do not know. I should be glad of any informa- 
tion on the subject. E. W. 

[There were various kinds of astronomical rings for- 
merly in use, but now superseded by more exact instru- 
ments. Thus in the French Encyclopédie (Diderot and 
D’Alembert) will be found an account of the “ solar ring,” 
(anneau solaire) which showed the hour by means of @ 
small perforation (“un trou, par lequel on fait passer un 
rayon du soleil.”) Zedler also describes a kind of sun- 
dial in the form of a ring. This was called the “ Astro - 
nomical Ring,” Annulus astronomicus. To one of these, 
perhaps the former, the ring possessed by our correspon- 
dent E. W. may possibly be referred. But on this point 
we cannot speak positively, without having before us a 
more exact description of the ring in question. ] 

“Tur Noste Morineer.” — This interesting 
ballad, translated by Walter Scott, has just been 
arranged as an operetta by Mr. Marcellus Higgs. 
What is the meaning of Moringer ? 

H. A M. 


[We have not had an opportunity of referring to the 
original ballad, which would probably clear up the point, 
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But from Scott’s version it would appear that it was a | 
Bohemian title of honour, corresponding to our Baron: | 
for Scott uses the latter word occasionally to describe his | 
hero: — 

« The noble Baron turned him round ;” 

“ When on the Baron’s slumbering sense,” &c. 


Morune is the name of one of the personages who figure | 
in the old German poem Gudrun, where we read of “ Mo- 
rune der junge” and “Do sprach der degen Morunc.” 
See Wackernagel’s Altdeutsches Lesebuch, ss, 524, 527. | 


Replies. 
MILTON’S USE OF THE WORD “CHARM.” 
(3*¢ S, xi, 221.) 


As a fervent admirer of Milton, I have been 
much interested in U. U.’s remarks on the great 
poet’s use of the word charm in the lovely pas- 
sage beginning : — 

“ Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds,” 

It never struck me before that charm here 
meant anything more than a charming effect; but 
I think U. U.’s conjecture that it means a chorus 
is most reasonable. On referring to Webster's 
Dictionary, I find that he gives as his fourth de- 
finition of charm, “a melody, a song,” in support 
of which he quotes this very passage from Jara- 
dise Lost ; adding, however, that in this sense it 
is obsolete, which, so far as the midland counties 
are concerned, does not seem to be the case. 
U. U, says he is not aware if any of Milton’s com- 
mentators have noticed this word. In Mr. Keight- 
ley’s edition of Milton’s Poems (1859), however, 
there is the following note : — 


“ Charm, i. e. chorus or symphony, not incantation, 
carmen .... In Scottish poetry chirm is used of the 
notes of birds, and of the sound of wind-instruments, In 
some of the midland counties, charm signifies a loud 
confused sound made by a number of birds, cattle, or 
children. Spenser uses charm as a noun, in the sense of 
tune, song, and as a verb in that of play, cano : — 


* Whilst favourable times did tis afford 
Free liberty to chant our charms at will.’ 
Tears of the Muses, 243, 244. 
* Like as the fowler on his guileful pipe 
Charms to the birds full many a pleasant lay.” 
Faery Queene, b. v. ¢. 9, 8, 13.” 


Richardson, under the head of “ Charm,” quotes 
the following passage from Sir Philip Sidney's 
Defence of Poesy : — 


“This word charms, derived of carmina, serveth to shew 
the great reverence those wits are held in, and altogether 
not without ground, since both the oracles of Delphos 
and the Sibyl’s prophecies were wholly delivered in 
verses ; for that same exquisite observing of number and 
measure in the words, and that high-flying liberty of 
conceit proper to the poet, did seem to have some divine 
force in it.” 





Milton also uses this word in his sonnet, “ When 
the Assault was intended to the City”: — 
“ He can requite thee, for he knows the charms 
That call fame on such gentle acts as these.” 
Mr. Keightley says, however, that charms here 
mean “ magic-verses,”’ carmina. 
JoNATHAN Bovcnrer. 
5, Selwood Place, Brompton, S.W. 





This word is alluded to by U. U. in his inte- 
resting remarks on the “ Extraordinary Assemblies 
of Birds.” He quotes Paradise Lost, iy. 641 :— 

“ Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet, 
With charm of carliest birds.” 
And says very rightly, that in Milton’s use of it 
here it means a chorus. J. O. Halliwell, in his 
Dict. of Archaic Words, considers it to mean a 
company of birds; a charm of goldfinches is a 
flock of them. It also stands for “a hum or low 
murmuring noise.” In the one sense it is ana- 


| logous to swarm, and in the other to the noise 


made by a throng. Major, in his note on the pas- 
sage, gives charm, Latin carmen. Now the word 
chorus has the same extended signification. It is 
a body of individuals dominated by one idea, to 
which they give sympathetic expression either by 
movements of the dance «épos, or by the voice in 
symphony. Cc. U. W. 
May Fair, W. 





The noisy and inharmonious chatter of birds 
which your correspondent U. U. says is known 
by this name in his part of England, can hardly 
have been in Milton’s thoughts when he wrote the 
line in Paradise Lost, “with charm of earliest 
birds.” Milton, who thought in Latin as much 
as in English, had doubtless in his mind the word 
carmen, of which charm is of course the English 
form, and meant the melodious song or tune of 
the birds at daybreak. ALFRED AINGER. 

The word charm is well explained by Wedg- 
wood. The root of it is preserved in the A. 8. 
cyrm, loud noise, as well as in the Lat. carmen, 
Another quotation for it is :— 

“ Vor thi ich am loth smale foghle— 
Hit me bichermit and bigredeth.” 
Owl and Nightingale, 230. 

It occurs also in one of our early English Text 
Society’s Books :— 

“ Tentes, pauilons freshly wrought and good, 
Doucet senges hurde of briddes enuiron, 
Whych meryly chirmed in the grene wod.” 

Romans of Partenay ; (ed. Skeat, 1866); p. 37, 1. 876 ; 
which is thus explained in the Glossarial Index :— 
“ Chirmed, made a loud noise, chirped loudly, 
878. Cf. ‘ synniga cyrm, the uproar of sinners ;’ 
‘With charm 
Milton, P. LZ. iv. 642. See 


Credmon, ed. Thorpe, 145, 17. 
of earliest birds ;’ 





ceed 
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Forby.” By “Forby” I mean “Forby’s Zast- 
Anglian Glossary.” Watter W, Sxrart. 
Cambridge. 
STONE IN KEYSTONE, 
(3" 8. xi. 257.) 

The mysterious white stone was only what is 
ealled a dowel—a very usual thing in building. 
The keystone, as an architectural member, belongs 
almost exclusively to the Roman or semicircular 
arch: in Gothic, or Pointed Architecture, there is 
no keystone, simply because the joint is at the 
point of the arch. When the stones forming the 
point of the arch were separated, out fell a round 
stone, half buried in each side, where it had been 
inserted by the builders to prevent the moulded 
stones of the window-head from slipping out of 
their places. There is nothing better to dowel 
stonework than a round hard pebble. If two 
blocks of masonry with smooth faces are put 
together, it is easy to conceive that one might be 
pushed off the other, or partly so, or twisted, by 
one of the sundry causes in the settlement of a 
building which might preduce an unequal or 
lateral pressure: but it needs no argument to 
show that such blocks of stone could not slip out 
of place if a round hard pebble were inserted 
between them, one half of the pebble imbedded 
in each, There is a large dowel in the middle of 
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of round iron rod. This prevented the top stone 


' from slipping off, but di 


not prevent it from 


| twisting. Several persons remarked it with great 


surprise. It may have been done by thunder. 
After continuing so for several months, it was set 


| rioht by workmen repairing the church. 


the body of Lord Nelson on his column in Tra- | 
falgar Square. I saw the figure in a shed on the | 


ground near the base of the column a short time 
before it was put up. To the best of my re- 


membrance the statue is sculptured out of com- | 
pact sandstone. It is made of two immense | 


blocks, placed one over the other, the junction 


being at the waist; and to prevent the top half | 
slipping round, which would give my lord a queer | 


effect, a large dowel is inserted. 


If I remember | 


rightly, it was about a foot cube of granite, sunk | 


six inches deep in each half of the body. When 
I saw it the dowel was ix situ, but the top half of 
the figure was not on. The rumbling of carriages 
below, or a vigorous thunder-storm, or one or two 
of the sundry little earthquakes which are said to 
have occurred of late years, might tend to give 
the top stone a twist, but the angular form of 
the dowel will effectually prevent any mishap of 
that kind. The forethought of the sculptor is 
manifest in this small but important arrange- 
nient, 


“So much for dowels 
In Nelson’s bowels.” 


west corner of a church in the west of England, 
the top half of which had twisted round some 
twenty or thirty degrees. The upper portion was 
probably doweled to the stone bel 


P, Hurcnixson. 


THE LOST WORD IN “ HAMLET.” 
(3"¢ §. x. 427.) 

The interesting inquiry raised by I’. will hardly 
convince students of Shakespeare that your cor- 
respondent has hit on the right word to supply 
the gap. The old copies, I suspect, will generally 
be found a better guide than even the most plau- 
sible conjecture. Before we inquire what aid we 
may derive from this source in the case before us, 
let us try what it can do for us in a previous line 
of the same passage, which is also obelized in the 
Globe edition. Hamlet says in that edition : — 

* That monster, custom, who all sense doth eat, 
+Of habits devil, is angel yet in this, 
That,” &c. 

The older editions leave out the comma after 
“eat,” which first appears in the quarto of 1637. 
This reading makes the passage at once intelli- 
gible. Custom, which destroys our perception of 
habits that make us devilish, is yet angel in this, 
that it can also reconcile us to good actions. Then, 
if in the subsequent line we read with F, — 

“ And either house the devil, or,” &e. 
we merely get a frigid repetition of the former 
description of custom in its twofold aspect. But 
HIamlet’s thoughts are here occupied by the more 
favourable influence of custom; and, therefore, 
Malone hit the sense required when he read by 
guess — 
* And either curd the devil,” &e. 
jut if the word curd stood here, how came it to 
be dropped out? Now the quartos of 1604 and 
1605 read — 
“ And either the devil,” &c. 
In the quarto of 1611, and the editions immedi- 
ately following, we find — 
* And master the devil,” &c. 
If the line originally stood — 
“ And either master the devil,” &c. 


we may guess how the word master came to be 
left out. We know how frequently it happens 


| that a transcriber or compositor is led into an 
| omission or repetition by the circumstance that 
A few years ago I saw a pinnacle at the south- | 
| ing similarly to the word which he has to follow. 

Thus, in following up the word “ either,” his eye 


ow with a piece | 


his eye is caught by some word in his copy end- 


would be caught by the er terminating the word 
“ master,” and he would proceed as if he had just 
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written the latter word instead of the former. 
Consequently the word “ master” would be drop- 
ped in the quarto of 1604 and in that of 1605, 
which was in the main printed from it. 
we suppose that the copyist of the edition of 
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Now if | 


1611 had before him this reading, and also an | 


older copy containing both words, we may guess 
how he was led to substitute “master” for 
“either.” If the reading which I have proposed 
was the right one, it would furnish him with a 
word competent to make sense of a line which 
was nonsense in the last preceding edition. At 
the same time it was natural that he should so 
far defer to that edition as to write “master” 
alone, instead of the two words which he found 
in the authentic copy; especially as the line ap- 
pears, at first sight, to be somewhat overdone 
with unemphasized syllables. 

There is another passage, in the same play, on 
which I would appeal to the older copies from 
the Cambridge emendations. The Cambridge 


| word caitiff never meant “robber.” 
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every other, the predominance of law, to which 
every speculation must be brought into humble 
subjection. Apparent likeness in words from far 
distant languages is now considered rather a cause 
for suspicion and doubt, than any evidence of 
connexion.* 

Let us take in order each word quoted above. 

Caitiff.— Your correspondent states that the 
Syriac verb “ to rob, to x se wa is kh’taf, whence 
the noun khdtuf, a robber. Now the English 
Cotgrave, 
who seems to have exhausted the subject, gives 
twenty meanings of the French chétif, Eng. cai- 
tive, not one of which has any approximation to 
robbery or plunder. The analogy therefore fails 
at the outset. Again; if the word were derived 


| from the East, it would be difficult to assign a 


period for its introduction earlier than the Cru- 


| sades, but we have evidence of its existence nearly 


edition is so precious to English literature, that | 
we are all interested in passing on it such criti- | 


cisms as we may. 
Hamlet, Act IIL. Se. 2: 
“ =. Still better, and worse. 

* Ham. So you must take your husbands.” 


The quartos read—“So you mistake your hus- 
bands” : the folios—“ So you mistake husbands.” 
Surely one of these is right. Ophelia’s words 
remind Hamlet of the marriage formula: “I take 
thee for better for worse.” And the play on the 
word exactly suits his cynical melancholy mood : 
“So you take husbands, and a grievous mistake 
it is’’—he means to say. C. G, PRowerr. 

Garrick Club, 


CAITIFF: CROW: MOCK: LAUGH. 
(3" S. x. 491.) 

The derivation of these words from the Syriac 
seems rather to belong to the old romantic school 
of philology, the general principle of which ap- 
pears to have been, to hunt up any two words in 
any two languages having a similar sound, re- 
gardless of date, race, distance, history, and 
analogy, and jump to the conclusion that one 
must be derived from the other. The most illus- 
trious example of this school was the late Henry 
O’Brien, author of the History of the Round 
Towers in Ireland; who gravely maintains that 


I complain of its reading in | 


half a century before the first Crusade. The 
Promptorium Parvulorum (4.D. 1440) has “ Cay- 
tyffe, Calamitosus, dolorosus ” with two refer- 
ences; one to William Brito, who died in 1356, 
and the other to Hugo, Bishop of Ferrara, whose 
Vocabularium, published at the end of the twelfth 
century, was founded on the Elementarium of 


| Papias, compiled about a.p. 1053. 


he history of the word is clear and simple. 
The Latin captivus became very early softened 
into the Italian cattivo, and French chaiti and 
chétif, fem. chaitive and chetive. The barbarous 
treatment of prisoners in the middle ages so 
tended to break down the spirit of those sub- 
jected to it, that any means, however unworthy, 
were frequently resorted to for deliverance. Hence 


| captive became synonymous first with “ wretched,” 


| “ vile.” 


“ miserable,’ and afterwards with “ base” and 
The progress of this change may be seen 
in the quotations given by Ménage (sub voc.) 
from the romances and histories of the time. 

The introduction of the word into our own 
tongue may be dated about the middle of the 
fourteenth century. It is not found in the Ormu- 
lum, which is usually ascribed to the beginning 


| of the century, but in the writings of Wickliffe, 


the Egyptian god Osiris was an Irishman, and that | 
his name should be written with the apostrophe, | 


O’Siris; that the name of Apollo is Welsh — 
-Haul,” son of the Sun; that Mycenz is the 
ris 


same purpose. The modern school of philology 
has discovered in the science of language, as in 


Piers Ploughman, and Chaucer, who wrote after 
the middle period, many examples are found. 

The following is from Wickliffe’s version of 
Ephesians, ch. iv. ver. 8: “ For which thing he 
seith, he steyghinge into highe, ledde caytiftee 
eaytife” ; to which he adds as a gloss (“or pri- 
sonnynge prisonnyde.”) Here caytife retains its 
original meaning. 

The following is from Chaucer's “ Knighte’s 


| Tale” — 


ish Muc-inis; that Pharaoh is equivalent to | 
Irish faragh or Fergus; with much more to the | 


“Two woful wretches ben we, two caitives, 
That ben accombred of our owen lives.” 





* See on this point some admirable remarks by Max 
Miiller, Lectures on the Science of Language, 2nd Series, 
p- 242. 





$$ 
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In this passage the idea of captivity is no longer | 


Palamon and Arcite were both free 
“ Miserable ” would 


retained. 
men fighting for their lives. 
be the equivalent term. 


| 


The following is from Piers Ploughman’s | 


“Vision ” : — 

“ Caytyflyche, thow conscience consailedst the kyng.” 
Here the word means base, vile, which meaning 
it still retains. 


| radical 


I should be glad to see a similar history of the | 


word exhibiting its Eastern derivation. 


To Crow, as a cock.—This and the congenital | 


words, both verbs and nouns, are very widely 
diffused. The radical in various forms is found 
in all the Aryan tongues, and in the Semitic also. 
So far, however, from the European languages 
having derived it from the East, the probabilities 
are the other way. Pictet*, after tracing the 
word to the Sanskrit Adrava, and showing its 
wide diffusion in Persian, Russian, Latin, Greek, 
Scandinavian, &c. proceeds thus : — 

“Une coincidence extra-arienne remarquable est celle 
de ’hébreu ‘dred, Chald. ‘areba, Syr. ‘urbé, Arab. ghurdb, 
corbeau, corneille. Gesenius dit positivement : radix in 
linguis Semiticis non quarenda, et compare le Sanscrit 
karava.t Or, comme ce dernier a une étymologie trés- 
précise, il faut en conclure que le mot hébreu qui se 
trouve déja dans la Genése (ch. viii, ver. 7) est d’origine 
arienne, ce qui ne laisse pas d’étre curieux.” 
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in French and English. It is usually derived 
mediately from the French se moguer, and ulti- 
mately from the Greek nwxdoua, tomimic. There 
is, however, a Flemish word mocken, to puff out 
the cheeks as if in contempt, which may be con- 
nected with the English. There is a Teutonic 
moh, whence the verb mohjan (Ger. 
miihen), to trouble, to molest, the counterpart of 
which in Low German would be mok-jan; but 
as the word is not found in Anglo-Saxon, we 
must look elsewhere for its origin. The original 
root will probably be found in Sans. muh, in the 
causative form conturbare. Graff (Alt-Hoch- 
Deutscher Sprachschaft, ii. 600) favours this con- 
nection. That there is a Semitic root in the 


| Syriac, Chaldee, and Arabic mouk or mék, having 


The Sans. radical ru appears to be the parent | 
| every branch of the German and Scandinavian 


of all the various modifications of the original 
onomatopeia. 

Ka-rava, what a noise! becomes in Latin coro- 
vus (corvus), Greek xdpat, xpdtew, &c. Persian, 
Irish, Cambrian, Slavonian, Russian, &c., all pos- 
sess the root in various forms. 

In the Teutonic tongues, by Grimm’s law, the 
initial change takes place from the tenuis to the 
aspirate: hence Goth. hruk, to crow. 
hana hrukida,” “and immediately the cock crew.” 
Hence also A.-S. hreafn (raven), Scand. hrefn, 
0.-G. hraban. The A.-S. crawe having the clas- 
sical hard initial, Pictet thinks indicates its deri- 
vation from Latin. The same is, however, found 
in the High German of the earliest date. 

It may be said that these words have a variety 
of meanings, and do not apply merely to the 
crowing of the cock. This is true, and is sus- 
ceptible of easy explanation. 
word krihen (to crow) has the following re- 
mark : — 

“Hodie non dicitur nisi de Gallo gallinaceo; olim 
vero erat verbum pluribus avium speciebus commune, 
Inde kraehe, cornicula ardea, corvus, graculus, pygargus, 
pella et quevis avis clamosa, secundum antecedentis.” 

Mock. — There is a peculiarity about this 
word, that in modern languages it is only found 








* Origines Indo-Europcennes, i. 472. 
+ Dict. Hebr. p.793. 


t Glossarium Germanicum, 


| stock. 


“ Jah suns | 


much the same signification is unquestionable, but 
the derivation of our English word therefrom re- 
quires proof. The earliest mention of the word 
1 can find is in the Promptorium Parvulorum 
(4.p. 1440) with the explanation cachinna. It is 
not found in writers of the preceding century. 
Mowe, in the sense of a distortion of the mouth, 
is found in Chaucer. 

Laugh. — The derivation of this word from the 
Arabic /i-d-ré risit, is enough to produce the ha- 
ha-ha in good broad English. If there be any 
word in the language of “ merry England ” whic 
can be thoroughly identified in every Teutonic 
tongue, it is this, from the Gothic Alahan through 


Its antiquity is further proved by the 
strong preterite A/oh, lough, old Eng., which is now 
lost in the weak form Jaughed. Graff derives the 
word from the Sanskrit root sridh, ridere, with the 
following note: “s geht in A, rin Ja iiber; und 
vom aspirirten Buchstaben bleibt bisweilen nur 
die spirans h.” 

Mizzle-—The modern use of this phrase in the 


| slang sense of sneaking off may be of Jewish or 


Wachter f, on the | 





Gipsy origin. Something not very unlike it is 
found in Spenser’s Shepherd's Calendar : — 
“Up Colin up, ynough thou mourned hast, 
Now gynnes to mizzle, hye we homeward fast.” 
J. A. P. 


Wavertree, near Liverpool. 


WALTER MAPES. 
(3" 8, xi, 298.) 


I am glad to see you have a correspondent who 
feels interest in the personal history of Walter 
Mapes, and thank you for having been so good as 
to reply to his query. I venture, however, to 
dissent altogether from your conclusion. Had I 
thought Mapes (or Mape, as is the true reading) 
was born in “Gloucestershire or Herefordshire,” 
I should certainly not have called him a com- 
patriot of Giraldus Cambrensis, any more than I 
should have called a man born in Kent a fellow- 
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countryman of Daniel O'Connell. When, in Litera- 
ture and its Professors, 1 spoke of Mape as I did, 
I supposed him to have been born in Pembroke- 
shire—the county which gave birth to Giraldus. 

And for this belief there seems to me to be the 
firmest ground. 

1. Mape, in one passage (De Nugis Curialinm, 
Distinct. 11.), speaks of the Welsh as his country- 
men: “compatriote nostri Walenses.” This 
would imply fe was born in Wales, 

2. In another place (Distinct. 1.) he styles 
himself a Marcher: “queesivit a me, qui mar- 
chio sum Walensibus.” From this it is to be 
inferred he was not born in Wales proper. 

3. In Distinct. tv., c. i., he refers to England as 
his mother: “antequam esset annorum xx. ma- 
trem nostram et suam Angliam exivit.” Hence 
we have right to conclude he was an Englishman. 

It is only by supposing he was born in Pem- 
brokeshire that these apparent contradictions are 
reconcilable. 

1. Pembrokeshire is in Wales: 
was a Welshman. 


and so, Mape 
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11. Pembrokeshire, settled by Normans and | 


Flemings who were planted there by the Second 
William to be a barrier and protection against 
the Welsh, had all the characteristics of one of 
the Marches, and virtually was one: and so, 
Mape was not a native of Wales proper. 

111. Pembrokeshire, peopled by strangers and 
enemies to the Welsh, was, even in the time of 
Giraldus, spoken of as Angha Transwallia; the 
Welsh language was unknown there, and the dis- 
trict was in fact an integral portion of the English 
realm: and so, Mape had reason to consider him- 
self a native of England. 

Just as his great contemporary Giraldus called 
himself a Welshman at the Tnglich court, and was 
regarded as an Englishman in Wales, so I think 
Mape, probably from the same cause and with 
the same right, was in the habit of styling himself 
Welshman, Englishman, Marcher, indifferently. 

In addition to these facts I may mention, that 
a family of immemorial antiquity named Mabe 
(the p being converted into 4) still resides at 
Templeton, in Pembrokeshire; and that a farm 
not far from the village, formerly belonging to 
the Knights Templars, is still called Mabe’s Mill, 
although for many generations no Mabe has pos- 
sessed it. 

Besides his well-known historical work, Dx 
Nugis Curialium, in five books, Mape is also 
credited with having contributed to the cycle of 
the famous romances of the Round Table — the 
Roman de Lancelot du Lac, the Quéte du Saint 
Graal, and the Roman de la Mort d Arthur, His 
satirical poems in Latin, one of which — 

“ Mihi est propositum 
In taberna mori,” &¢.— 


is admirably translated by Leigh Hunt, are known 


to all from the collection edited by Mr. Thomas 
Wright for the Camden Society. So important a 
character and so deep-sighted a writer as was 
this “ Drunken Archdeacon of Oxford” will, I am 
sure, be not readily given up by Pembrokeshire 
men to the inhabitants of B Glenssstenhiee or 
Herefordshire” without further evidence than 
what at present exists, or is now ever likely to 
appear. 

tis satisfactory to me to be able to add that, 
whilst I differ from Mr. Thomas Wright and the 
Editor of “N. & Q.,” I have on my side that 
eminent authority Mr. Duffus Hardy, Keeper of 
the Public Records, who, in his Descriptive Cata- 
logue of the Materials relating to the History of 
Great Britain, §c., says: “ Walter Mapes appears 
to have been a countryman and contemporary of 
Giraldus Cambrensis, and was probably born in 
Pembrokeshire.” Tuomas PuRNELL. 


P. S. By some misprint, probably, your corre- 


— speaks of the birthplace of Giraldus as 
h 


anorben. The word should have been Manor- 


heer. 


“Tur Lass or Ricnmonp Hiri” (3 8, xi. 
343, 362.)—In “N. & Q.” 24 §, ii. 6, I en- 
deayoured to investigate the history of this 
favourite song, which according to the Public 
Advertiser of Monday, August 5, 1789, was first 
sung by Mr. Incledon at Vauxhall during that 
year. It was written by William Upton, author 
of A Collection of Songs sung at Vauvhail, the 

oet of those gardens in 1788-1789. . The late 


| Mr. William Smith, steward of the manor of 
| Richmond, told me the following anecdote relative 


to the personality of the individual represented in 
this song. A lady went into a shop at Richmond, 
made some purchases, and requested the articles 
might be sent to her house. The shopkeeper re- 
quired further particulars, when she told him she 
was Miss Smith, the Lass of Richmond Hill, and 
resided on the hill near the terrace. When the 
song first appeared it was generally believed b 

the inhabitants of Richmond that Miss Smith 
had the reputation of being the lady for whom it 
was designed. ’. 

Richmond, Surrey. 

Tue Brorners Banprera (3' 8. xi. 160.) — 
As E. F. P. and your readers in general will form 
a very incorrect idea of the incidents connected 
with the brothers Bandiera— from the account of 
your correspondent M1saPatEs,—who, although he 
appears to consider himself older in years than 
Kk. F. P., does not seem to be much beyond him 
in the knowledge of facts,—I think it worth while 
to make the following observations, which I hope 
for the sake of truth you will have printed :— 
1. The brothers were not in any way connected 
with Signor Mazzini, except by the tie of friend- 
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ship; nor was their enterprise planned by him; 
on the contrary, Signor Mazzini repeatedly en- 
treated them to give up a scheme which he con- 
sidered imprudent. This was proved by the 
correspondence published after the trial. 2. The 
brothers Bandiera were not put to death by the 
Austrian government, nor given up to it, as M1sa- 
PATES states; they were captured through an 
abominable snare, and, with their little band of 
companions, slaughtered by the Neapolitan govern- 
ment, as Misapates would know if he was ac- 
quainted with W. Savage Landor’s beautiful little 
poem entitled “On the Slaughter of the Brothers 
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mon,” which I except from censure, nay, acknow- 


ledge it to express the artful officiousness of a 
loving and mercenary wanton slave, Mr. KerGut- 
LEY says, “ Abra was the last,” it should be “ zent 
the last: — 
“ Abra, she so was call'd, did soonest haste 
To grace my presence; Abra WENT the last.” 


| ITshould not have noticed it but that the error 


mars the best passage. Altogether I cannot flatter 
the admirers of Prior by thinking that Mr. 
KEIGHTLEY’s advocacy will raise him from that 


| stratum to which he and so many thousands have 


Bandiera, betrayed to the King of Naples.” If | 


any of your readers are desirous of knowing more 
about these two hero-martyrs, I refer them to the 
third volume of Mazzini’s Life and Writings, pub- 


lished by Smith, Elder, and Co.; to A Century of | 


Despotism, by 8. Morner; and to Prolegomene de! 


Primate, by V. Gioberti; from which they will 
learn that the name of Bandiera has some other 
claims on a “ European celebrity ” than that pro- 
ceeding from their betrayal by the English govern- 
ment. Frat Justitia, 


Matriew Prior (3 8, xi. 270.) — The com- 
mon expression, “ there is no accounting for taste,”’ 
occurred to me on reading Mr. Ke1eutiey’s re- 
marks on the above nearly-forgotten poet and 
statesman. Wishing, if possible, to agree with a 
gentleman of Mr. Keienttey's critical acumen, 
acknowledged by all, I have carefully, and with 
new enjoyment, reperused those delightful poems 
of the sad and gentle Collins, so full of “ the fire 
of fancy and the reach of thought,” as Hayley's 
epitaph attempts to express his poetical character- 
istics; but vainly have I looked for the most re- 
mote resemblance between those inspired strains 


| man c 


(so full of sweetly-solemn music, so rich in out- | 


ward nature’s simple imagery, and all her inward 
tenderest chords of feeling,) and the artificial 


laureate-ode style of Prior. The sole likeness I | 


ean find is in the similar construction of the 
stanzas, The whole of Prior's poem is in keeping 
with the first verse, as in Mr. Kereutiey’s ex- 
tract ; cold, artificial, eulogistic—any thing but 
such as a laureate we wot of would have written. 
Not a redeeming line I can discover; not one that 
the least successful of poets of the present day 
would feel anxious to have thought his own. 
For his ambitious poem of “Solomon,” composed 
in his disgrace, pa 

the free verses of his youth: I have twice read 
it, at long intervals, as a wearisome task, and with 
the impression that the composing of it was a 
greater one to the writer. It is stilted, unnatural, 
bombastic, and wearisome to the end. As regards 
Collins’s Odes, Mr. Kriautritey has made two 
small errors (of memory): “ When lost to,” &c., 
should be Wile; and in the citation from “ Solo- 


perhaps intended to atone for | 





subsided, who have sought meretricious ornaments 

instead of clothing their verse with the never-dying 

or fading flowers which simple nature and sacred 

inspiration ever offer to us from their - and 

exhaustless sources. J. A. G. 
Carisbrooke. 


Cuvrcu Depication: WELLINGBOROVGH (5" 
S. xi. 75, 245.) — Will Mr. Hoskyns-A sRAWALL 
give the names of the eleven churches “ dedicated 
to some special saint in conjunction with All 
Saints” ? ‘The same assertion has been made in 
another quarter, but no names given. The twenty- 
four churches dedicated to St. Mary and All 
Saints I do not consider parallel cases, because of 
the superior honour paid to St. Mary by the Ro- 

4 Mr. Hoskyns-AbRanAtt thinks 
the church at Wellingborough was dedicated to 
St. Luke and All Saints. I beg to inform him 
that for three hundred and fifty years, from 1517 
to the present time, there is documentary evidence 
to prove that the church has only been known as 
All Saints. For St. Luke and All Saints there is 
no evidence forthcoming at present. 

J. M. Cowrrr. 


Cases of dedications to St. Mary and all Saints, 
and to St. Michael and all Angels, are quite 
different from one of “St. Luke and all Saints,” 
and I am not by any means content to admit 
this latter, in the instance of Wellingborough 
Church, until documentary evidence is adduced. 
Hitherto every real authority quoted gives “ All 
Saints” or “ All Hallows” alone. This fact has to 
be reconciled with the “ St. Luke and all Saints ” 
theory. B. H.C. 


D’Asricucovet (3™ 8, xi. 266.) — In the year 
1855 I saw the remains of the tomb of William 
Dabrichcourt in the north aisle of the chancel of 
Bridport church. It had been an altar-tomb, but 
was then nearly level with the ground, and buried 
beneath a staircase. A few letters of the inscrip- 
tion were left, sufficient to identify it with that 
recorded in Hutchins —“ Hic jacet Willius filius 
Elizabet’ de Julers,” &c. In the year 1858 the 
church was restored, and the chancel entirely re- 
built, during which alterations the tomb was 
destroyed; at least I searched for it in vain when 
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I visited the church shortly after its restoration. 


There is still in Bridport church a nameless effigy | 


of a knight in armour, which was cleansed and 
in some degree repaired during the alterations, 
but this is not the tomb in question. A letter to 
the present rector of Bridport, the Rev. Mr. Lee, 
a, Tam sure, receive a ready and courteous 
reply. Juxta TURRIM. 


Witium pe Lanenanp: Stacy pe RoKayte 
(3"¢ S, xi. 206.)—The village of Schiptone-under- 
Whicwode, now written Shipton-under-Wych- 
wood (or Whichwood) is about eight miles west 
of my parish. It is about four miles N.N.E. of 
Burford, and seven 8.S.W. of Chipping Norton. 
The parish comprises 11,620 acres, of which 2140 
form a part of Wychwood Forest. 

Joun Hoskyns-ABRADALL, Jen. 

Combe Parsonage, near Woodstock. 


Wittiim Austr (3' S, xi. 351.) —Some of 
your readers may like to know that Mr. Samuel 
Austin, whose letter you have printed, is still 
living at 11, St. James’ Crescent, Bermondsey ; 
and is able to furnish many more particulars about 
his unfortunate brother “ Billy Austin,” as he 
used to be called, to any person who may be 
desirous of recording his history. H. T. E. 


Drat Iyscrtrtions (3" 8, xi. 33, 123.)—As the 
original inquirer after dial inscriptions, I beg to 
thank W. for the one he mentions as existing at 
Pisa. 
it is to be seen on a dwelling house in the Rue de 
France. It is engraved also on the dial-plate of 
a pillar dial, in the gardens at Monkton Farleigh, 
Wilts; though in the latter place defaced by 
misspelling. The inscription is, nevertheless, the 
same in all three cases; which refutes the sur- 
mise of W., that the negative before andrai has 
been accidentally omitted. 
ment is true in one sense, if not in another— Man 
does not return to this world after death, as light 
does after night : — 

“ Un uomo caduto in questo stato 
Non ritornera pit onde 2 dicaduto.” 

One looks to a dial motto rather for a little 
poetical sentiment than for doctrinal truths. 

May I take this occasion to say how much I 
should value and feel obliged for any sketches of 
dials with inscriptions, whether coloured or in 
outline. My present collection is large, but I 


have still a long list of mottoes without corre- | 


sponding drawings of their respective dials. 
Can the following list be admitted ? — 
* Floreat Ecclesia.”—( Kirby Maelzard, 1697.) 
“ Si sol deficit 
Nemo me respicit.”—(Chambéry, Savoy.) 
* Didst thou not see thy Lord, how he extended thy 


shadow ?” — (In Arabic, on a dial near the mosque of 
Mohamed IT., by the Dyers’ Gate, Constantinople.) 


It has been sent me also from Nice, where | 


Moreover, the state- | 


« O wretched man, remember thou must dee ; 
Sense all things passe, and nothing certain bee.” 
(Brougham Castle, 1660.) 

“ Sole oriente fugiunt tenebre.”—(In a garden in the 
diocese of Connor.) 

“ Life’s but a walking shadow.”—(Old house at Salis- 
bury.) 

“ Brevis hominum vita.”— (Aberford.) 

“ Amicis quelibet hora.”—(Grasse.) 
Marearer Gatry. 


Wueet Lock (3" 8. xi. 245.) —I trust that 
Covrtots will pardon me for saying that his de- 
scription of the wheel lock is incorrect. A piece 
of iron pyrites, fire stone, sulphuret of iron, not 
flint, was held between the jaws of the cock. 
This stone was not inside the lock, but was 
| brought down by hand so as to rest on the sliding 

cover of the pan, within which the grooved wheel 

of steel worked. When this latter was released 

by the trigger, a shoulder on its axis forced back 

the pan cover and allowed the pyrites to come 

into contact with the grooved and notched edge 

of the wheel, which produced sparks after the 

manner of a grindstone. When it did give fire 

ignition was more rapid than that caused by the 
| flint lock, inasmuch as the sparks were generated 
in the very centre of the priming, whereas, in the 
latter, they had to fall into the pan after the flint 
had struck the hammer and thrown it open. 
Pyrites, however, is very liable to decomposition 
in damp weather, and to this no doubt may be 
attributed the miss-fires to which the complicated 
wheel lock was subject. It is not uncommon to 
find the match lock combined with it for this rea- 
son. As to bursting, that has nothing to do with 
a lock of any kinda—Hampden’s pistol burst from 
being overcharged. Sometimes the wheel lock 
had two cocks, for greater certainty. There is 
one such in my collection, and they may be seen 
at the Tower and at Woolwich. The Germans 
had a great kindness for the wheel lock, though 
it is said to have been an Italian invention. It 
| has lingered in Germany, I believe, into the present 
century, on sporting and heavy match rifles ; and 
so fond are they of its picturesque appearance 
that even in these days we sometimes see the 
hammer of a percussion lock put on the reverse 
way, so as to look externally something like a 
wheel lock. I have a rifle so provided, and in 
the Exhibition of ’51 a new one was sent by a 
| German or Swiss gun-maker. Match-lock muskets 


| were used in England as late as William IIL’s 
reign. W. J. Bernnarp SMITH. 


Mctrrroosnityt (3° S. x. 494; xi. 123.) —In 

| this town is a fine old Elizabethan building called 
the “Mulcture Hall, properly Mote or Moote 

| Hall.” In all probability the lord of the manor 


| held his court here, and it has evidently obtained 
| its present name from the mulcture dish apper- 
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taining to the mill being kept at the hall. (Jide | 


Crabtree’s History of Halifax.) 
the bank of the Hebble, and a mill has, no doubt, 
existed here beyond the time of legal memory. 
This may not be of much service to F. M. S., nor 
am I able, in answer to his query, to identify 
“‘ Mulltrooshill”’; which, after all, may have a 
totally different origin to that suggested—the 
orthography evidently pointing to a different 
conclusion, Henry W. 8S. Taytor. 
Halifax. 


Roop-scrEen Bert (3 S, x. 373.)—There is 
another instance of the sanctus-bell being placed 
on the screen at Salhouse Church, Norfolk. A 
sketch of this is given in vol. i. p. 242 of Original 
Papers published by the Norfolk and Norwich 
Archeological Society. Joun Piecor, Jun. 


“To Kytue” (3" §, ii. 176, 242.) —Allow me 
to suggest a passage or two which may assist 
your inquiring friends to discover the verb “to 
kythe” as an extensively adopted Scotch phrase. 
Burns has it in his “ Hallowe’en”’: 

“ The lassies feat an’ cleanly neat, 
Mair braw than whan they’re fine ; 
Their faces blythe fu’ sweetly hythe, 
Hearts leal an’ warm an’ kin’.” 
Laing of Brechin, in a Scotch poem called 
“ Archy Allan,” has it: — 
“ But scarcely her han’ an’ his troth he had ta’en, 

When she dythed in her ain dowie colors again, 

As short was their courtship and blythe hinny mune, 

Its aye rued at leisure what’s o’er rashly dune.” 

I might also refer to the frequent use of the 
term by dyers, who, after casting in their various 
stuffs into the boiler or vat, anxiously await the 
appearing of the new colour, and ask: “ Has it 
kythed yet?” And as the hue gradually evolves 
on the piece passed through the dyeing process, 
again the phrase is used: “It has /ythed.’ 

I have met a word somewhat similar in sound, 
but much removed in meaning, which I trust 
your Caithness correspondent is not thinking of 
in connection with the psalm. It is a pure 
localism, and confined to Caithness and Ross — 
Kithan, a useless or careless servant, a vagabond. 

H. M'‘L. 


Aberdeen. 
Lives on A VICAR AND CuRATE (3™ 8. xi. 235.) 
I cannot recall where I have seen these lines. I 
can, however, supply Omicron with another epi- 
gram of similar character, which is given in 
Select Epigrams, 1797, vol. ii. p. 179. The author 
I do not know. 
“ Dialogue between un old rector and the person promised 
the next presentation to his living. 
“*T’'m glad to see you well.’ ‘0, faithless breath ! 
What, glad to see me well, and wish my death!’ 


* No more,’ replied the youth, ‘this strange misgiving; 
' 


I wish not for your death, but for your living.’ ” 








Another, called “ The Vicar and his Curate,” is 


It stands near } in Zhe Spirit of the Public Journals, 1812, vol. xv. 


p. 130, but it is scarcely worth transcribing, for 
epigrams such as these, the merit of which con- 
sists in play upon words, are not much to be ad- 
mired. H. P. D. 


A volume of Churchyard Gleanings and Epi- 
grammatic Scraps, by William Pulleyn, contains 
the epigram alluded to by Omtcron, as complete 
in stv lines, as follows : — 

“* A vicar, long ill, who had treasured up wealth, 

Told his curate each Sunday to pray for his health ; 

Which oft having done, a parishioner said, 

That the curate ought rather to wish he were dead. 

‘By my troth,’ says the curate, ‘ let credit be given, 

I ne’er prayed for his death, but I have for his 

living.’ ” 
A. B. MippLeton. 

The Close, Salisbury. 

Cuess (3" §. xi, 234.)\—I beg to offer the fol- 
lowing solution to R. R. B. respecting the above 
game, whether played by the Assyrians and Egyp- 
tians. In Sir G. Wilkinson’s Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Ancient Egyptians, vol. i. p. 44, and 
vol. ii. pp. 419, 420, 421, are —— several 
players ; in the first two the players are seated 
on the ground, and the last represents king 
Rameses III. playing at what Sir Gardner calls 
“Draughts.” With all due deference to so high 
an authority, may I venture to hint that this game 
may be after all chess, and not draughts. For 
referring to Lane’s Modern Egyptians, vol. ii. p. 
46, he says :— 

“ Most of the games of the Egyptians are of kinds 
which suit their sedate dispositions, They take great 
pleasure in chess (which they call sutren’g,) and here the 
moderns distinguish between the two similar games of 
chess and draughts, the latter they call (da’meh.)” 

And he goes on to say that 

“Their chess-men are of very simple forms, as the 
Moos’lim is forbidden by his religion to make an image of 
anything that has life.” 

Now may not this religious scruple have per- 
vaded the “ancient” Egyptians as well as the 
“ modern” ?—if so, it would account for the sim- 
plicity of the “ pieces” represented by Sir Gard- 
ner Wilkinson as above referred to. And as 
they held so many things sacred, it would have 
been a difficult thing to know what to represent 
that would not infringe on some god or goddess. 
And as Sir Gardner says, “The Egyptians 
adopted a distinguishing mark for their gods, by 
giving them the heads of animals or a peculiar 
dress and form.” 

From whom the Greeks derived the game it 
would, I think, be impossible to say, considering 
the great antiquity of it, as it seems to have been 
known to most of the Eastern nations in very 
early times. Epwarp Parritt. 


Of the invention of this game, Gibbon says :— 








“The same Indians (of Hindostan) invented the 
game of chess, which was likewise introduced 
into Persia under the reign of Nushirvan” (A.D. 
531-579). The authority cited is the Historia 
Shahiludii of Dr. Hyde. Decline and Full, chap. 
xlii. vol. iv. p. 94, ed. 1846. Of its introduc- 
tion into Greece, he says:—“The Epistle of the 
Emperor (Nicephorus) to the Caliph (Harun Al 
Rashid) was printed with an allusion to the game 
of chess, which had already spread from Persia 
to Greece.”—Jbid. chap. li. vol. v. p. 205. Sir 
William Jones (2nd vol. of Asiatic Researches) 
takes the same view as Gibbon, that the game was 
invented in Hindostan, and imported into Persia 
in the sixth century. Il. P. D. 

Tne Borpure Wavy (3 S. x. 421, &.)— 
In writing upon the Bordure Wavy, L.utivus says 
that “it is thus that the arms are distinguished of 
the Venetian houses which have borne the rank of 
Doge.” May I ask him to kindly give us some 
authority for this statement? I am familiar with 
the arms of the Contarini, Foscari, Morosini, and 
the other great Venetian families, but have never 
met with an instance of this use of the Bordure 
Wavy; nor can I find it in any armorial or 
heraldic work that Ihave been able to consult. 
Will Lastivs oblige others besides myself with 
further information ? J. Woopwarp. 

Dunpar's “Soctan Lire ry Former Days 
(3"¢ 8. xi. 192.)—A friend has called my attention 
to “N. & Q.” dated March 9 last, in which Jay- 
DEE hopes that in a future edition of Social Life in 
Former Days (second series), I will alter the 
printing of the dates at pp. 11, 13, 14, 16, and 
others. This I cannot do, as the words in the 
original documents, viz., “the year of God Jajvic 
and twentie fyve yeares” (1625), have been ev- 
actly copied by the printer. 

E. Dunbar Dunsar. 


be] 


Apert Dorer’s “ Kyient, DEATH, AND THE 
Devit” (3™ 8, xi. 95,222.)—Surely the time has 
arrived when modern intelligence should decide 
upon the proper designation and meaning of this 
preeminently wonderful engraving, and an end be 
put to the platitudes indulged in by the majority 
of those who have hitherto attempted its ex- 
planation. To the long list of its different con- 
jectured names mentioned by Mr. Hoxz, your 
correspondent II. E. W. has added another, viz. 
that of “ Fortitude,” which, notwithstanding the 
eminence of the authority who has ventured so to 
style it, still appears to be as wide of the mark as 
any which figures in such list. One fact, to my 
mind, is worth a thousand theories, and it is but 
time wasted to wander from the real object in 
speculating upon a supposed “repentir” of an 
artist. Mn. Horr has stated that what he sub- 
mits is a fact, viz. that this engraving is the 
“Nemesis” of Albert Durer, and so designated 
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by him. Mr. Iforr has given his reasons for 
arriving at that conclusion, and it is now for art 
critics to decide whether he is right ; and if wrong, 
to enlighten us why. To bring the question 
substantially to an issue, I put the following 
query to your readers: —Has Mr. [ox satis- 
factorily proved the engraving popularly known 
by the absurd name of “The Knight, Death, and 
the Devil,” to be Durer’s “ Nemesis.” Aye or no? 
Let that be the point for consideration, and upon 
the result will depend the necessity of seeking 
any other or better name for it. At least five 
of the authors mentioned in Mr. Hoxz's appendix 
are in existence, and to those names may now be 
added that of Mr. Ruskin. There is consequently 
no lack of talent to answer my query, and enable 
the interesting question to be satisfactorily solved. 
8. W. D. 


“ Corrvptio orriui prssima” (3 8. xi. 216, 
266.) — Aristotle in his Ethics to Nicomachus, and 
in his Politics, has this idea. Speaking of govern- 
| ments, he says that “‘ Tyranny,” being the corrup- 
| tion, pep, of the best form, “ kingly government,” 
| is therefore the worst: (“‘xdxirov yap 7d evaytiov TG 
Bedriorw, quod enim optimo est contrarium, pes- 
| simum”’). 2th, Nic., b. viii. c. 10., ed. Wilkinson, 
1809, 

"Avdynn yap tiv uly Tis rpdrns Kal Cevordrns [wodi- 
telus | mapéxBaow, elvar xerpiorny. — Pol. b, iv. c. 2. ed. 
| Tauchn, Leips. 1831. 
| _ The original idea may therefore be fairly as- 
| signed to Aristotle, and the Latin expression is 
| only a paraphrase, perhaps first made either by 
' 





And again,— 


| one of the Latin Fathers, or by one of the School- 
men. Thomas Aquinas often alludes to the senti- 

ment; ¢. g.— 

“QOptimo enim opponitur pessimum, ut dicitur iu 
| 8. Ethic."—Prim. Sec., quest. xxxix. art. iv. 1. 

“ Philo. dicit in 8. Ethic. quod pessimum optimo con- 
trarium.”— Prim. Sec., qu. lxxiii. art. iv. 3. 

“Preterea sicut regnum est optimum regimen ita 
tyrannis est pessima corruptio regiminis.”—Prim. Sec., 
qu. ev, art. i, 5. 

“Sed contra est quod optimo opponitur pessimum, ut 
patet per Philosophum in 8 Ethic.” — Sec, Secuad., 
qu. xxxiv. art. ii, 3. 

The third instance above quoted might very 
easily be condensed by any subsequent writer into 
the proverbial form now so common, “corruptio 
optimi pessima,” Certainly it is much older than 
Owen Feltham. E. A. D. 


Low-stpE Winpows (1* S. i. 55, 111; 2° 8. 
y. 236, 347; 374 S. ix. 535.) —So much has been 
said about this subject in the pages of “N. & Q.,” 
that an apology is needed for again introducing it. 
The principal theories advanced on this vevata 
| questio are — 





| 1. That they are exterior confessionals. Mr. E. 
| J. Carlos, in the Gentleman’s Magazine for October, 
‘ 
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1846, quotes a passage in a letter of Bedyll to 
Cromwell as follows : — 

“ We think it best that the place where these friars 
have been wont to hear outward confession of all comers, 
at certain times of the year, be walled up, and that use to 
be foredone for ever.” 


This theory was strongly advocated by the | 


Ecclesiological Society, in their Handbook of 
English Ecclesiology. 

2. Openings for lepers to assist at mass. 

3. Used for watching the light in the Easter 
sepulchre, hence they have been called /ychno- 
scopes. 

4. Paley, in his Gothic Architecture, considers 
they were offertory windows. 

5. A writer in the Eeck stologist (vol. v. p- 187) 
considers them symbolical of the wound in Our 
Saviour’s side. 


My object in troubling you with this, is to draw | 


attention to a letter which appeared in the Gentle- 


man’s Magazine in December, 1861. The writer, | 


“J. S.,” gives an extract from Mr. Nichols’s 
volume of the Camden Society, Narratives of the 
Days of the Reformation, as follows : — 

“ The Papists too bwlde them an alter in olde master 
Whyte’s house, John Craddock hys man being clarcke to 
ring the bell, and too help the prist too mass, untyll he 
was threatned that, yf he dyd use too putt hys hand owtt 
of the wyndow too ring the bell, that a hand-goon shoulde 
make hym to smartt, thatt he sholld nott pull in his 
hand agayne with ease.” 

“J.8.” asks :— 

“ May not this quotation explain the use of the low- 
side windows found in the chancels of many churches, 
viz. that they were used (when a sancte bell-turret did 
not exist) for the purpose of the clerk or attendant ring- 
ing out of them a hand-bell at the time of the elevation 
of the Host, to admonish the faithful outside to fall upon 
their knees ?” 

Would any correspondent give me further in- 
formation on this interesting subject ¥ 

Joun Precor, Jen. 


Harp (3 8, xi. 214.) —I fancy that the fol- 
lowing remarks will apply to the drift of RN. R. B.’s 
query: — Certain identical forms of art are no 
criterions by which to assume a connection of 
races. There are innate ideas common to the 
whole human family, and which are simply varied 
by circumstances. Thus, the Greek fret has been 
found iu the historically unknown ruins of Central 
America, and even in Polynesia. The forms of 
ancient Ninevite and Egyptian art may be recog- 
nised in China. The Arab, the Malay, the Katfir, 
have the same, or at any rate a similar, innate 
perception of propriety in the arrangement of 
colours. It is an open question whether there is 
not one general sense of the beautiful common to 
all; and that the dyed teeth, and other altera- 
tions of socicties, are not rather efforts at exclu- 
siveness than any real admiration of such pecu- 
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| liarities. In the mythology of all black races we 
| always find the white deity; but in that of white 
races the compliment is not returned, and the 
black spirit is invariably evil—from an innate 
sense of universal harmony. 

English and French astronomers have dis- 
covered the same new planet, so to speak, at the 
same moment; and Hugh Miller tells us, in the 
Testimony of the Rocks, that, long after the popu- 
larity of a certain chintz pattern had grown out 
of date, the peculiar design was discovered to be 
the natural form or pattern of the bark of some 
fossil Srgillaria. 

To multiply instances were needless. Specula- 
tions on such coincidences—before the modern 
historic period, at any rate—are pleasing exer- 
cises of ingenuity, and to a certain extent useful ; 
but they do not worm out, with any reliability, 
the secrets of “the speechless past.” The same 
| germs of thought are common to all. 

Pre-historic man is not so far back as we are in 
the habit of supposing. The Egyptian, Pelas- 
gian, Scythian, and that ubiquitous “ Kelt,” do 
| not in truth convince us; and we may waste very 

unprofitably much valuable time in accumulating 
conjectures about them. Sr. 


N.B. In Hoskins’s Ethiopia are some very fine 
representations of ancient Egyptian (?) art. 


ARMITAGE (3° S, xi. 136.)—There is a hamlet 
in the parish of Almondbury, about two miles 
from Huddersfield, called Armitage Bridge, which 
appears to be the place referred to by Hunter in 
his notice of the Armitages of Doncaster, ‘ Lords 
of the Foliot, manor of Barnby.” (Vide S. Yorks., 
Hund. of Doncaster, vol. i. p. 210.) He says :— 

“ The connection of this family of Armitage with the 
family seated at Kirklees is not known, nor can they be 
connected with the Armitages of Armitage, the Hermitage, 
in the township of Crosland, the original it may be pre- 
sumed of all the branches of that ancient family.” 

In Ormerod’s Cheshire, vol. iii. p. 74, is a pedi- 
gree of “ Ermitage of Hermitage.’ Kirklees Park 
is only a few miles from Armitage Bridge. 

Henry W. 8S. Tayror. 

Halifax. 


Purtort’s Cant (3 8. xi. 267.) —In the 
Rey. W. H. Havergal’s Old Church Psalmody, 
there is a L. M. tune in G minor, called “ Play- 
ford,’ to which this chant bears a striking re- 
semblance. The tune is from Playford’s Collection, 
folio, 1671, and the melody consists of the follow- 


ing notes: — 


GAABGG Fa rCDEDDCHD. 
DFDCBBAB BABCBAA G, 
Flintoft’s chant in G minor is: — 
GAARB BCDDCD DFDC CCBAAG, 


W. LL. D. 











“ ServitvupE, A Porm” (3" S. ix. 60, 141.)— 
As I have occasionally presumed in your columns 
to correct others, I now ask your permission to 
correct myself. 1. At the time when my former 
communication under the above title appeared in 
“N,. & Q.,” I was engaged upon the collections of 
old newspapers in the British Museum, where 
from the end of 1722 to 1731 (when Defoe died), 
I only succeeded in finding three numbers of 
Applebee's Journal. The last of these being very 
much in Defoe’s style, I used the following words : 
“On March 8, 1729, Defoe was still writing the 
editorials, or Letters Introductory, for Applebee's 
Journal,” &e, Afterward I spent many weeks at 
Oxford, where the Bodleian Titears possesses the 
fine collection of old newspapers once belonging to 
John Nichols; and my researches there proved 
that Defoe did not write for Applebee's Journal 
later than March 12, 1726. 

2. In the same contribution to “N. & Q.,” 
speaking still of Defoe, I said: “I know nothing 
published from his pen after Servitude, a Poem,” 
viz., Sept. 20, 1729. It is due, however, to Mr. 
Crosstky to say that in “N, & Q.” 1* 5S. iii. 195, 
he gave the whole title of a shilling pamphlet by 
Defoe, dated 1731,—An Effectual Scheme Sor the 
immediate preventing of Street Robberies, &c. + 

Subsequent investigations have confirmed all I 
then stated as to the respective shares of Robert 
Dodsley and Daniel Defoe in Servitude, a Poem ; 
but it is due to “N. & Q.” that no error, however 
trivial, should remain uncorrected when additional 
light shall have made it manifest to the con- 
tributor. W. Ler. 


Srr Narwanter Ricnw (3 §S. xi. 257.) — The 
following particulars, given by Morant in his His- 
tory of Essex (vol. i.), may interest your corre- 
spondent :—Edward Rich, son of Richard Rich of 
South Weald, died in 1599, leaving by Joan, 
daughter and heir of Edward Sanders, Esq., 
Robert of Stondon, who married Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Sir Thomas Dutton, Knt., and had by her 
Nathaniel his son and heir, called Colonel Rich. He 
married, first, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Edmund 
Hamden of Buckinghamshire, Knt.; secondly, 
Anne, daughter of Charles Earl of Ancram. By 
thtis last he had no issue, but by the first he had 
two sons, Nathaniel and Robert. Nathaniel mar- 
ried Mary, daughter of Matthew Rudd of Little 
Baddon, by whom he had several children. 

Joun Preeor, Jun. 


Brarpep Women (2° §, viii. 247, 333, 478.) — 
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Under the above references many instances of | 


bearded women are mentioned, some of whom 
have been exhibited in London within the past 
twenty years. At about that date, I saw a bearded 
woman exhibited in Birmingham; she was, I 
think, a Swiss. Her hair was very black, and 
she was a frightful specimen of “poor humanity.” 





(34 S. XI. May 11,67. 





Perhaps this is the same lady who, as I write 
this, is exhibiting herself at Peterborough, in 
company with a bearded boy, and who is thus 
announced in an advertisement in the Peterborough 
Times, March 23, 1867: — 


“Norice!—GrEAT ATTRACTION FOR THE WEEK. 
Open Every Evening at Six o’clock, in a splendid spa- 
cious Pavilion in the Paddock at the Waggon and Horses, 
Bridge Street, Peterborough. 

“Extraordinary Novelties, consisting of the Swiss 
Bearpep Lapy, a lady possessing a Beard eight inches 
and a half in length, as black as jet, and as fine as silk. 
She is accompanied by ner Sow, a boy of 12 years of 
age, who has a Beard three inches and a half in length. 
He is also covered with fine silky hair over his Back and 
Arms. Also one of the best Scorcu Pirers under the 
British Flag is to be heard at this establishment. 

“In addition to the above there will be a Steam Circus, 
Rifle Gallery, Exhibition of Arts, &c. 

* Admission Twopence. Children half-price.” 
Curunert Bepr. 


Danerne in Cuvrcn (3S. xi. 175.) —I have 
often in Italy seen the pifferari or Calabrian bag- 
pipers playing and dancing before out-door shrines 
of the Madonna and saints. I presume that their 
dancing is a joyous religious act. 

J. Hi. Drxon. 


Sone (3"4 S, xi. 287.) —Thanks to Mr. Jomy- 
son Barry. I believe the song to be older than 
the time of Matthew Henry; the idea has pro- 
bably been suggested by the passage in Chaucer 
quoted by Mr. Batty. For its origin we are in 
all probability indebted to some of the ancient 
Rabbins or Talmudists. J. H. Dixon. 


Miscelaneaus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Accounts and Papers relating to Mary Queen of Scots. 
Edited by Allan J. Crosby, Esq. and John Bruce, Esq. 
(Camden Society.) 

This last publication of the Camden Society contains 
two new contributions towards the elucidation of that 
chapter of unfading interest in our national history, the 
unhappy story of Mary Queen of Scots. The first part 
of the volume, which is derived from the Public Record 
Office, and edited by Mr, Allan Crosby, consists of papers 
relating to the expenses of Queen Mary’s maintenance in 
England and to her funeral; and from these it is evident 
that, whatever charges may be brought against Queen 
Elizabeth in respect of her treatment of her unfortunate 
cousin, that of illiberality—at least during the later 
period of her captivity— cannot be maintained. Mr, 
Crosby is a new editor, and has done his duty in a careful 
and unpretending manner, and we shall hope to receive 
other books from his hands. The second article is a justi- 
fication of Queen Elizabeth, obviously written with the 
view of being offered to her government for publication. 
The importance of such a document is evident. The 
original MS. is in the library of Sir Thomas Winnington, 
who kindly permitted it to be published ; and is edited by 
Mr. Bruce, to whom the Camden Society is indebted for 
many similar kindnesses, 
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Dr. Ogilvie’s School Dictionary. 
Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory, for the 
Use of Schools. Comprising all purely English Words 
in common Use, Bible Words not now used, and Shak- 
spearian Words ; also, Lists of Affixes and Prefixes, 
Abbreviations, 
John Ogilvie, LL.D., Editor of the * 
prehensive,” and “ Student’s” Dictionaries, 
nunciation adapted to the best Modern Usage, by Richard 
Cull, F.S.A. 

This work which is based upon, and is indeed an 
abridgement of, The Students’ English Dictionary, is 
characterised by all the essential features which induced 
us to recommend that as ac ompact and compre shensive 
Dictionary for the higher class of students. This is 
equally deserving attention for the use of lower forms. 


Outlines of Logic for the Use of Schools and Students. 

By the Rev. Francis Garden, M.A. (Rivingtons.) 

The object which the accomplished author of the work 
before us, the Sub-Dean of the Chapel Royal, has here 
proposed to himself is, to produce a book of accessible and 
available dimensions, which shall at once trace the out- 
line of pure Logic, and pause long enough on its details 
to suggest their significance and importance. We have 
reason to believe that this is a want among our books of 
education ; but a want which, thank s to Mr. Garden, can 
not be said to exist any longer. 


A Handbook to the Charities of London; comprising the 
Object, Date, Address, Income, and E. xpenditure, Trea- 
surer, and Secretary of above Fight hundred Cheritable 
Institutions and Funds, Corrected to March, 1867. 
By Sampson Low, Jun. (Low, Son & Co.) 

If London lays no claim to be considered a City of 
Palaces, it is entitled to the proud distinction of being a 
City of Charities; and in this little volume Mr. Low 
contributes to the usefulness of the Institutions he de- 
scribes by making them more generally known; and 
we hope may procure for them increased support by 
awakening a more general recognition of their usefulness 
and consequent claims. 


* Imperial,” “ Com- 


Tne CaAmpeN Sociery.—The Annual General Meeting 
was held on the 2nd Inst., when Sir Frederick Madden, 
Evelyn Philip Shirley, Esq., and the Rev. John Webb, 
were chosen to supply the places of the three retiring 
Members of the Council. The announcement in the Re- 
port that Sir T. Winnington’s interesting MS., Dinely’s 
History in Marble, with its hundreds of pen-and-ink 
Drawings of Antiquities, Churches, Monuments, Brasses, 
Coats of Arms, &c., was to be produced in facsimile, was 
received with great satisfaction. 


LITERATURE AND LonGeviry.—It says something for | 


Literature, as a means of prolonging life and the enjoy- 
ment of life, that we have in this day’s “ N. & Q.” com- 
munications from no less than three NONAGENARIANS. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and acd- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 

Lowert'’s Conversattons On some or THe Oty Porrs. 
~ Fecoraam'’s Resorves. 
Wanted by Mr. Wm. A. Part, 4, Wilton Street, Manchester. 


D’Urnrry’s separate Works. 
Any Works relating to Fremasonry and Knights Templars. 
Crane's Porms. 
Mownis’s Lyaa Uneanica. 2 vols. feap. &vo. 

Wanted by J/r. 17. Sugg, 32, Menrietta Street, Covent Garden 
Fare Taovents on Posture Arrarns. ts 


Tas Cuar or tar Were. 1830. 
Tue Exctsamnan’s Macarne. 1331. 


' 
An English Dictionary, 


and Latin and French Phrases. By | 


The Pro- | 


Biraurny Tavatranp, by C. Horton. About 18%, 

Tae Prosrecrive Review. x. 

New Mowrnaty Macazine. Nos . for Sept. Oct. Nov. and Dec. 1833 
(or vol. XX XTX.) 

Ditto, Nos. for May, June, Daly, and Aug. 1840 (or vol. LIX. 

Ditto, all volumes after 

Forrion Qoarterty +s Vol. 
and Oct. 1831. 


Wanted by Wr. Alex. Ircland, Alder Bank, Bowdon, Cheshire. 


VIIL., containing Nos. for July 


Potices tao Correspondents. 


8. P. V. The electioneering bill at Meath eppeared in “ 

= - ¥. 193, 
L. "The phrase“ Hoist with his own petar,” occurs 

act iii. Se. 4, and means blown up with his own engine. 

Harrna. The poem, “ The Butterfly’s Ball and the Grasshopper's 
Feast,” is included among the Poetical Works of William Roscoe, et 
lished in honour of the Centenary of his Birthday, March *, \@5: aa. 
On the title-page of the illustrated edition of it, repul lishe d by y= 
wor th in 1855, it is attributed (we think e rroneously) to Thomas Roscoe. 

* The Peacock at Home,” 4 by Mrs. Dorset, and was republished with 
= other Poems in 1809, 12 

H. H. The music of The Duenna was selected and composed by 
oleae Linley and his son Thoma 

E. 8. D. The couplet on“ Sorrel" was suppressed by Pope, but ap- 
pe ared in the editions of his works after his death. It is to be found in 
Roscoe's edition of Pope's Works, vi. 390, and ia Dr. Knox's Elegant 
Extracts. 

W. S.C. The epitaph is on IMenrietta Maria Percy, at Blandford, 
Dorset, and is re not in “ N. & Q.,”" but in Pettigrew's Chronicles 
of the Tombs, p. 438. 

J. A. G. Southey’ s paper on William Chamberlayne, the author of 
Lng ary appeared in Aikin's Atheneum of June, 1907, vol. i. 
pp. 594— 

H. a “ As sound asa roche.” that is rock. 
Sormerly the pronunciation of Rock in Yorkshire. 
miana, p. 349, ed. 1809. 

Joun Drxow (Florence.) 1! presentation bo 
the trustees of the library, which may ox 
the reccipt of them. 

Fasmity Qverixs —We must repeat our notice that Queries respecting 
Samilies, which are not of general interest, cannot be inserted unless with 
the name and address of tne Querists to whom the Replies may be for- 
warded direct 

E. 8. should communicate with Sir Charles Young, Garter, College of 
Arms, 


N.& Q.” 


in Hamlet, 








Roche was 
See Pegge’s Anony- 


ks have to be laid before 
casion delay in acknowledging 


Yoress & Quenixs” is registered for transmission abroad. 








W. HARPER’S CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, 
Theological and Miscellaneous, will be forwarded Post Free 
oy ) —3z, Tabernacle Walk (near Finsbury Square), London, 


\HORTHAND.— PITMAN’ S PHON JOGRAPHY, 
Phonography is tauzht in Class, at 7s. 6d.; or Private Instruction 
given, personally or by post, for 1. ls. the Complete Course of Lessons. 


London : 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





- PAPER AND ENVELOPES, 


y 2 
HE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE 
PRICES and CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on all orders 
exceeding 20s. 
Good Cream-laid Note, 2 
Super Thick Cream Note, ! . and 7s. per ream, 
Super Thick Blue Note. 4¢., and 6«. per ream. 
Outsides Hand-made Foolscap, 8¢. 6d. per ream. 
Patent Straw Note. 2s. 6d. per ream. 
Manuscript Paper (letter size), ruled or plain, 4s. 6d. per ream. 
Sermon Paper ( various sizes), ruled or plain, 5s., and 6s. per ream. 
Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4s. 6d., 6s. 6d., and 7 6d. per 1000. 
The“ Temple" Envelope, new shape, high inner flap, Is. per 100. 
Polished Steel Crest Dies. engraved by the first Artists, from 5s. ; 
Monogram. two letters, from 6s. éd.; Ditto, three letters, from 8s. 6d.; 
Address Dies, from 4s. 6d. Preliminary Penetl Sketch, Is. each. 
Colour Stamping (Relief), reduced to Is. per 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
Manufacturing Stationers. 
2, Fleet Street, Commer of Chancery Lane.—Price List Post Free. 


y 
7. ETALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
i JOSEPH GILLOTT respectfully directs the attention of the 
Commercial Public, and of all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which, for Quattry or Marentat, Easy 
Action, and Gaeat Dorasiurry, will ensure universal preference. 

Retail, of every Dealer in the World; Wholesale, at the Works, 
Graham’ Street, Birmingham ; 91, John Street, New York ; and at 
87, Gracechurch Street, London. 





and 4s. per ream. 
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LORD DUFFERIN'S ICELAND. 
Now ready, Fifth Edition, with Illustrations, post 8vo, 7+. 6/. 

LETTERS FROM HIGH LATITUDES, during 
a YACHT VOYAGE to ICELAND, JAN MAYEN, and SPITZ- 
BERGEN. By LORD DUFFERIN. 

Tims Work forms the New Votume of Murray's 
Seuies or “ Cuorce TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES.” 

The Former Volumes of the Scries are: — 

(unzon’s Monasteries ov THE Levant. Sth Edition. 
Heap’s Buspies From tne Brunnex, 7th Edition. 
Livixestrone’s Travets ry Sovrn Arrica. 10th 

Edition. 
MURRAY, 


JOHN Albemarle Street. 


DR. WM. SMITH'S 
DICTIONARIES OF THE BIBLE. 


I.—For Divines and Scholars. 
A COMPLETE DICTIONARY of the BIBLE: 


Its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and Natural History. Dy the 
Archbishop of York, the Bishops of Calcutta, Ely. Gloucester and 
Bristol, Killaloe. the ans of Canterbury and Westminster, Lord 
Arthur Hervey, Professors Lichtfoot, Plumptre, Rawlinson, Sel yn, 
&e. &e. Edited by WM. SMITH, LL.D., 
University of London. With Illustrations. 
Ot. Se. 


Classical Examiner in the 
3 vols. Medium évo. 


Ir.—For Families and Students. 
A CONCISE BIBLE DICTIONARY, compiled 


from the sbove work. With Illustrations. One Volume. (10:0 pp.) 
Medium 8vo. 2is 

sis volume is so full and satisfactory that did it not appear as an 
abridgment it would be accepted as a full and complete Dictionary of 
the Bible.’ Churchman. 


Irr.—For Schools and Young Persons. 
A SMALLER BIBLE DICTIONARY, abridged 


from the above works. With Maps and Illustrations. (690 pp.) Crown 
avo. 7a. 6 

This Edition has been prepared for use in Public and Private Schools 
as a companion volume to Da. Surra’s Swattra Crassicat Dicrion- 


Anigs. 

THE STUDENT'S MANUALS of OLD and 
NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. With Maps and Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
Post @vo. 7+. 6d. each 

These volumes have been prepared as Texr-noons of Scarprvar His- 

tony, which, in fullness, accuracy, and scholarlike treatment, may take 
their place by the side of the Sropewr's wroams of Gaeece and 
Rome now in use in all Pease and Parvare Scnoors. 


JOUN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
AFRICAN EXPLORERS. 


The Following Works may now be had. 


MR. DU CHAILLU’S JOURNEY to ASHANGO 

T.AND, and Further Penetration into Equatorial Africa, 1963—5. With 
Map and Illustrations, 8vo. 
*What Mr. Du Chaillu saw and suffered in his first ex- 
pedition our at rs know slready he marvels of the Gorilla and 
the other anthropoid apes were set forth in a remarkable volume. This 
second volume is a picturesque and interesting story well told, and adds 
a good deal to our knowledge of man and nature in the Western part 
of Equatorial Africa.” — Guardian. 


loth Thousand. 


CHAILLU’S ADVENTURES IN 


Gvaaptan. 


MR. DU 
EQUATORIAL 
1869. With Map and Illustrations. 8vo. 


EXPEDITION to the 
With Map and Illus- 


II. 
DR. LIVINGSTONE’S 
ZAMBESI an‘ its TRIBUTARIES, 1855—61. 


trations. ®vo. fle. 


Tiurs.—* A record of a vomegtebte enterprise." Times. 
Sin Ropraick Mencurson.—" As noble and lion- hearted an explorer 
es ever lived.” President af the p AU al Society. 
ith Thousand. 
DR. LIVINGSTONE’S MISSIONARY 
Vv : L, S and RESEARCHES IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
—é. With Map and Illustrations. Post 8vo. ée 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


TRA- 


during the years 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


AFRICA DURING HIS FIRST EXPEDITION, 


ie S. XI. May. 11, ’67. 


MILMAN'S HISTORICAL WORKS. 


Now publishing in Monthly Volumes, post 8vo, 6s. each. 
A NEW, REVISED, and UNIFORM EDITION 
of the HISTORICAL WORKS of HENRY HART MILMAN, D.D., 
Dean of St. Paul's. : 
Already published, 
HISTORY OF THE JEWS, 
Period, continued to Modern Times. 3 vuls. 
IL. 
HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY, from the Birth 


of Christ to the Abolition of Paganism in the Roman Empire. 3 vols. 
Post 8vo. “ 
Ill. 


HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY; in- 
cluding that of the Popes to the Pontifieate of Nicholas V. (To be 
completed in 9 vols.) Vols. I.to III. Post vo. 6s. each. 


from the Earliest 
Post 8vo. 18s. 


Also now ready, 


TRANSLATIONS from the 
of JESCHYLUS, and BACCHANALS of EURIPIDES, &c. 
Iilustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


“ The refined taste and poetic instincts of the venerable Dean of St. 
Paul's have found a congenial occupation in these translations. It is 
indeed a rare pleasure, even in these days, when the spirit of classical 
translation is ¢o rife among us, to meet with such a book; a book,every 
page of which bears witness to the sound learning possessed by its au- 
thor, and to the poetic spirit by which he is inspired.""—Churchman. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


AGAMEMNON 
With 


THE ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


Now ready, with Illustrations, 8vo, 1} 2s. 


OLD LONDON; Papers read at the London 
Congress of the Archwological Lustitute, July, 1966. By the fullowing 
Authors 
A. J. B. Bearsronrn Herr, M.P. | Eowann Foss, F.S.A. 

Draw Sraxtey, D.D. | Josxeu Bourr, Ese. 
Se Re Chane » Esa. | Rev. J. R. Gare. 

Gunear XX orr, R.A | Gs once Scnanr, F.S.A. 

= esson We srmacocr, R.A. 


some MURR AY, Albemarle Street. 


AUSTIN ON JURISPRUDENCE. 


Now ready, 3 vols. 8vo, 39. 


THE PROVINCE OF JURISPRUDENCE 
DETERMINED: a Serics of Lectures on Jurisprudence: or, the Philo- 
sophy of Positive Law. By the late JOHN AUSTIN, Barrister- 
at-Law. 

“ These lectures possess a degree of value, and deserve a position in 
English literature, which it is difficult to rate too highly. With the 
single exception of Jeremy Bentham, the late Mr. Austin was the only 
Enzlishman of any considerable ability who ever made the study of 
jurisprudence proper the object of his life.”—Saturday Review. 


Also lately published, 
ANCIENT LAW: its Connection with the Early 


History of Society, and its Relation to Modern Ideas. By H. 
SU MNER MAINE, Member of the Supreme Council of India. 3rd 
Edition. §vo. 2s. 


“A text-book for all English students of jurisprudence. It presents 
elementary ideas in a distinct shape; it shows how endless are the rami- 
fications of the history of jurisprudence which can be followed by learned 
ingenuity; it handles law in a large and free spirit; it clears up points 
as to which an obscurity prevails, ‘and it is written with singular c lear- 
ness and a most remarkable command of metaphorical lanzuage.” 

Saturday Review. 
Til. 


STUDENT’S BLACKSTONE An 
Blackstone, adapted to 
ERK, LL.D., 


THE 
Abridg gment of the Commentaries of Sir W 
the Present State of the Law. Ry KR. MALCOLM KE 
Post 8vo. 78. 6« 


Barrister= at-Law. 3rd Fdition. 


“ The present edition, which hes been rewritten, is an abridgment of 
the entire Commentaries, and constitutes in itself a Porvran Manvat 
of the whole Law of Exctanp. Whether as a text-book for the higher 
e lasses in schools and colleges, or for the professional student desirous 
of obtaining a sound, safe, and concise introduction to the study of law, 
the present “abric igment will prove invaluable. As such, we predict for 
it an extensive popularity.”"—Aducational Times. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








